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LAURETTE TAYLOR 


Sir James Barrie’s Alice Sit-By-The-Fire provided 
one of the most glamourous personalities on the 
stage with a part that gave her distinctive abilities 
full opportunity on her return to her profession after 
too long an absence. (Photograph by Offner) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Group Theatre Campaigns— 
The Dancers Triumph— © 
Martha Graham 


PRING seems to be here, bringing 

with it, as usual, plans for a newer 
theatre. This year it is the Group 
Theatre that comes to the public for 
recognition through a campaign to or- 
ganize an audience. Among all Ameri- 
can theatrical ventures there has prob- 
ably never been one that had, in advance 
of a campaign, earned better right to 
support than the Group Theatre. Most 
of their members have had good prac- 
tical experience and worked well for 
their Equity cards. To this they have 
added, individually and as a group, two 
years of preparation in the best modern 
theory of the theatre. They have pre- 
sented three plays to the public, as an 
indication of their standard, their inten- 
tion and their capacity, and all of these 
were well worth a hearing in a repertory 
theatre. They have, moreover, made 
enough mistakes to prove that they are 
young and that they need more time to 
work together, and with the cooperation 
of an audience, before they know all 
that they need to know, in order to do all 
that they want to do. And they have 
made a discovery (or at least have 
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Victor Moore in Of Thee I Sing 


A NEW theatre magazine, and 
one which has every indication 
of being a valuable addition to the 
eld, is Scenario, published in Milan 
and edited by Silvio d’Amico, whose 
name should in itself be a guarantee 
of standard and authority. The first 
number carries on its title page the 
names of Massimo Bontempelli, writ- 
ing on the Radio Theatre, Emilio 
Cecchi, writing of the cinema, Guido 
Gatti on Pizzetti, and d’Amico him- 
self making a record of Copeau’s con- 
tribution to the theatre. Another 
article of value is an analysis of three 
interpretations of Goldoni’s Mistress 
of the Inn. The account gives Gol- 
doni’s own interpretations of the play 
(in his memoirs)—and records of 
Salvini and of Georges Pitoeff. 




















SaRA MILpRED STRAUSS 


The American dancer in her composition entitled Space 
Limitation. Miss Strauss was chairman of the Concert 
Dancers’ League committee which supported Assemblyman 
Langdon Post’s bill to allow concert dancing on Sunday, and 
her efforts had much to do with its finally becoming a law. 
(Photograph by the Pagano Studios) 











THEATRE 


[NTEREST in Robert Browning, 
after the great success of The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, continues 
with the presentation of a new opera 
at the Stadttheater in Freiburg, Trag- 
edy in Arezzo, by Richard Hage- 
man. The text is based on Arthur 
Goodrich’s adaptation of Browning’s 
The Ring and the Book, produced 
here by Walter Hampden under the 
title Caponsacchi. 


HE National Theatre Confer- 

ence, just two months old, has 
taken its first step forward, thanks to 
the cooperation of the American 
Association for Adult Education, 
which has made it possible for the 
Conference to prepare a survey of the 
needs and opportunities for theatre 
development and for dramatic educa- 
tion throughout the country. Head- 
quarters for the Conference have 
been established in the offices of 
THEATRE Arts MONTHLY. 


ERGE EISENSTEIN, director 

of The Strike, Ten Days that 
Shook The World, General Line, Po- 
temkin and the newly completed 
Mexico, and probably the outstand- 
ing figure in Russian moving pictures, 
is in New York, to the pleasure of 
all who have made his stimulating ac- 
quaintance and greatly to the relief of 
those who had heard the rumor that 
his enthusiasm for the Soviet theory 
of art had caused the immigration au- 
thorities to deny him an American 
visa. 


« 
ERDINAND BRUCKNER has 


become one of the most interna- 
tional of playwrights with his Krank- 
heit der Jugend already produced in 
Paris (Le Mal de la Jeunesse), and 
in London (Adolescents), with Eliza- 
beth von England translated and 
produced in both of those cities, and 
with Les Criminels recently an- 
nounced for production by Pitoeff in 
Paris after successful performances in 
many theatres in Germany last season. 
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profited by what amounts to a discovery 
in the American theatre) which should 
give their undertaking a unique ad- 
vantage, if they are able to maintain 
themselves as a group long enough to 
profit by it; they have, namely, dis- 
covered that dramatists should be an es- 
sential part of a new working theatre 
group, and they are taking with them to 
their summer workshop Paul Green, 


Lynn Riggs, and several dramatists not 


yet known to Broadway, to share in their 
experiment. They are, by the margin of 
this discovery (and it is a big one) better 
than their own statement. It was the 
Group Theatre’s manifesto to which 
Virgil Geddes referred in his letter 
published in last month’s THEATRE ARTS 
which said: “A good play for us is not 
one which measures up to some literary 
standard of ‘art’ or ‘beauty’ but one 
which is the image or symbol of the 
living problems of our time.” In spite 
of that statement they have gone to 
theatre artists like Paul Green and Max- 
well Anderson for their plays—House 
of Connelly and Night Over Taos. 
They offer the invitation to other play- 
wrights interested in becoming theatre 
artists to join them at the task of unify- 
ing the production of a play. They 
have expressed in action, if not in 
words, their belief in what Brooks At- 
kinson says: “Whether we realize it or 
not, we are not looking for plays related 
to life, but for playwrights and actors 
who are charged with life. And our 
theatre will become a vibrant institution 
when it is populated by men and women 
who have superior vitality, courage and 
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Rospert EDMOND JONES 


The distinguished designer whose recent exhibition of his 
theatre work at the Bourgeois Galleries attracted over three 
thousand spectators. Mr. Jones’ next venture is the design- 
ing and directing of a performance of Camille which is to 
reopen the Central City Opera House in Colorado this 
summer. (Photograph by Ralph Steiner) 

















THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


insight. Although the artist may not 
have a political bone in his body, he is 
the true propagandist for justice. Every 
day, when he is honestly and completely 
aroused, he sees life measured against 
some constantly changing ideal. His 
vaulting imagination always reminds 
him of how splendid life ought to be.” 

And their address, for anyone who 
desires to enclose the two-dollar bill 
which is the requisite for membership, 
with a wish for their success is: The 
Group Theatre, 155 West 48th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


HEN the history of American 

art comes to be written, one of 
the significant dates will undoubtedly be 
April 6, when the Governor of New 
York signed the bill permitting dance 
recitals in the theatre on Sunday eve- 
nings. This will seem a matter of minor 
importance, historic and aesthetic, only 
to those who do not know the long 
struggle that art in America has had— 
and is having—to set itself free from a 
Puritan tradition which is still woven 
closely into the fabric of our law long 
after its spiritual control has ceased. 
More than all the other arts the theatre 
has suffered from the century-long sense 
that one of the worst of the world’s sins 
was the sin of creative invention which 
is the basis of art. And more than all 
the other arts of the theatre the dance 
has borne the burden of this morality. 
As is usual with laws which have out- 
lived public sanction, the law which for- 
bade Sunday dance concerts has been 
ignored for many years to the full satis- 
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TH financial difficulties in which 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
finds itself are reflected in many of 
the world’s great opera houses. In 
Vienna the only chance of continua- 
tion seems to be a fusion of the opera 
with the radio company Ravag. The 
Theatre Royal in Amsterdam, which 
is really a combination of three thea- 
tres, has also recently been added to 
the list of those whose continuance is 
endangered by lack of funds. But 
the most serious situation, one that 
seems of far greater importance to the 
art, not only of opera but of great 
theatrical performances, is the 
threatened closure of the Prinz Re- 
genten Theatre in Munich. It 
seems safe to say that no theatre in 
the world stands before the world’s 
public with a finer record. The play- 
house itself is as nearly perfect as hu- 
man hands can make it. The stand- 
ard of plays, of acting and production 
has always been of the highest. The 
acting in opera is so much better there 
than the acting in most of the world’s 
opera houses as to seem another thing 
and to keep alive, almost alone, the 
hope of the actor in this special field. 
Every summer there has been at the 
Prinz Regenten a series of perform- 
ances, arranged for the tourist, but 
with a standard so graciously and 
generously maintained, that the mem- 
ory of the place and the players re- 
mains always with those who have 
been fortunate enough to see them. 
That any art venture should fail at 
the time when the world most needs 
the release that it affords, is a tribula- 
tion to those concerned. But if the 
Prinz Regenten theatre were to close, 
it would be a distinct loss to the 
whole world. 


NEW play by M. Alfred 

Savior, La Patissiere du Vil- 
lage, recently opened in Paris’ elab- 
orate Théatre Pigalle and the French 
capital has been promised two other 
interesting openings, René Wacht- 
hausen’s Purity and Henri Bernstein’s 
most recent drama, Le Messager. 
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Coe: ENRIQUE DIEZ-CA- faction of vaudeville, cabaret, burlesque 


ist nso 8 go lige yy Sol of 22d motion picture audiences. No one 


Madrid and Professor and Director bothered about restoring it until the 
of the Escuela Nacional de Idiomas New York stage began for the first time 


of Madrid, is to give a summer ses- tae ai 
sion course for graduate students at 4 few years ago to be honored by the 


ee ee on the song presence of great dance artists from 
panish theatre, and a course on the 
hietiae al eins ant, other lands and to develop a group of 
mt dancers out of native soil who could fill 
6 ios famous state-subsidized opera concert hall—and so afford to pay a 
house in Buenos Ayres, the fine, or come to an agreement. Then 
Teatro Colon, of which Sherril _becayse of the obvious roads where 
Schell’s beautiful photograph ap- spf 
peared in the March issue of THEA- POlitics and commerce meet—the battle 
TRE Arts, is to have a Hasait-Miller began in earnest with the usual injunc- 
stage (described by Burris-Meyer in |. h Meal b th 
the April issue) according to a recent tions, threats, C Cane, ut wit aaeataied 
report in the New York Journal. than the usual public resentment against 
e the law. After two years of hard fight- 
Aer DUKES, playwright ing under the leadership of the Concert 
and essayist, author of The Man D L ‘th th : f 
With a Load of Mischief, Tyl Ulen- Dancers League, with the assistance o 
spiegel, and other plays, and of The ‘THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, and the gen- 


jSovig, —~Aggesene te Pa fie <i beg eral support of the Press, the new bill, 
tor of THEATRE Arts MonTuuy, is Sponsored by Assemblyman Langdon 
announced to give a summer course at Post and called “Section 2152A of the 
a sere lg be gee Penal Law, to permit concert and recital 
Theatre, dealing especially with the dances on Sunday after 2:00 P.M. if 
pe oo between the theatre and aythorized by local authorities”, has 

finally become law. The rider, which 
permits a performance to be forbidden 
by local option, indicates that the fight 
has not, even yet, been won, but there is 


no denying the first day of victory. 


T is significant, too, by way of em- 
phasis to the change of public opin- 
ion about the dance, that during this 
month the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation has for the first 
time recognized the dance as an art by 
granting a fellowship to Martha Gra- 
ham, for the study of native forms and 
Thomas Mitchell and Frank ‘ - 
Craven in Riddle Me This! Materials in Mexico and Yucatan. 
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MAGIC OLD AND NEW 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


but unused, that four years could elapse between Laurette 

Taylor’s appearance in The Furies and her re-emergence in 
the two Barrie plays in which William A. Brady lately presented 
her. You would be on the point of saying also that it is the thea- 
tre’s indictment of its own apathy, were it not that the quality she 
brings to any stage is specialized beyond easy capture by any play- 
wright. For about Miss Taylor there is first of all the personal 
radiance for which glamor seems a term too general, but beyond 
which it is difficult to go. A certain gay madness, a full pathos and 
slight detachment not so much of speech as of presence; an ap- 
parent simplicity of style which in reality is a constantly diverse, 
complete and absorbing attack. Not that she is sharply limited, or 
more unpliable than most. But more than others, she seems to de- 
mand a certain sensitive adjustment between play and player, as the 
two Barrie pieces—one well enough suited to her measure, one very 
ill—made clear in their respective fashions. A film of the dust of 
years is over Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, untouched in the New York 
theatre since Ethel Barrymore last revived it in 1911. It is car- 
pentered with a slightly archaic neatness. Much of its brightness 
has turned to “cuteness”. Nevertheless, it was a vehicle which, if 
it did not present Miss Taylor at her best and fullest, allowed her 
to restore much that no other actress of this time and country could 
have given us. It is, you will remember, a slight play, actually a 
farce, which brings a British colonel and his wife home from India 
to meet their children, both of whom become instantly suspicious of 
their mother and must be won over by the thought that they are 
protecting her. And the point is that while the play, as far as the 
writing is concerned, is consistently roguish upon the surface, it was 
not so when it came into Miss Taylor’s hands. Time and again the 
thick sweetness of a line fell away as she touched it and left the un- 
doubted tenderness beneath; never a deep emotion, to be sure, but 
always one that was attained securely and without the embarrass- 
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tT: is the theatre’s misfortune, the misfortune of a gift available 
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ment of Maury Tuckerman’s playing of the young son, and some- 
times of Peg Entwistle as the daughter, although Miss Entwistle 
for the most part struck a clear note amid the surrounding whimsy. 
Of the quality of Miss Taylor’s detachment, of her way of being a 
step apart from everyone else on the stage, it is to be said that it 
suggests not so much the old and irritating school of personal ex- 
ploitation as a sense of enveloping unreality which is sheer magic 
in a theatre given to literal acting. You do not imagine her playing 
with a company, but at the head of it; and you are very grateful 
for the means that keep her there... . The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals, Barrie’s tearful one-acter of the war days, may have been 
of some service in emphasizing by contrast the special gifts of Miss 
Taylor as revealed in the first play. At best that was a negative 
service and at worst a severe anticlimax. Her performance in it 
was one which twenty other actresses, reduced to the same dullness 
of make-up and sentimentality, might have matched in almost every 
effect. Which indicated that her own identity is the basis, though 
not the entirety, of the spell that is uniquely hers. 


The opprobrium and praise that attach by turns to the phrase 
“theatrical” must run confusingly through every season, stamping 
plays as “false” or “true” according to a quality ineffably termed 
their integrity. Theatricality, in the sense of high speed and point- 
ing up, is the blight of the “natural” play, the blessing of the al- 
ready artificial one; it is bad for Tchekov, it is good for melo- 
drama. It has, at last, a very great deal to do with atmosphere and 
consistency—the terms move so in a circle, but come to rest some- 
where near the question of what may be a play’s necessity, and 
whether it is obeyed or distorted. Denis Johnston’s The Moon in 
the Yellow River, after its production at the Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin last season, was brought to the American stage by the Thea- 
tre Guild. A bitter, often self-tortured play, intensely bound up in 
its own nationalism, it must at first have seemed doubtful of suc- 
cessful transplanting; still speaking hypothetically, one would have 
said its flavor must seem to us less real than merely quaint or novel. 
Granting that The Moon in the Yellow River failed to afford a 
New York audience the shades of meaning and recognition it 
evoked from a Dublin playgoer’s background, its richness was allied 
to that of Synge and O’Casey. The details of its plot could vanish 
from memory and yet leave a substance other than that of remem- 
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THE MOooN IN THE YELLOW RIVER 


Two scenes from Denis Johnston's poetic drama of modern Ire- 
land which has caused vigorous discussion among the critics 
and Guild Theatre audiences. (Photographs by Vandamm) 
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Courtesy, Wells Objects of Art, Inc. 


A bronze mask of decorative purpose made 
in the seventh century by Turco-Mongol 
nomads who, like the Scythians, found ar- 
tistic expression in making elaborate trap- 
pings for their horses, including masks like 
this one for the breastplates of their charg- 
ers. Left, a purely utilitarian mask made to 
disguise the features of its wearer. This 
iron face, found in the Bastille after its fall, 
is believed to have been locked over the face 
of a political prisoner and to resemble that 


of Hugo’s “Man With The Iron Mask.” 














Courtesy Theatre in Art Exhibition 


Thomas Benton’s painting is one of a group of works by 
many artists recently shown at the Theatre in Art exhibit 
in the Sidney Ross Gallery, 22 East 55th Street, New York. 
Many other pictures in this collection have been reproduced 
in past issues of THEATRE ARTS, as evidence of the same 
idea expressed in the exhibition, namely, that in the theatre 
and its people lies inspiring material for the artist. 
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JONEL JORGULESCO’S 


SETTINGS 


FOR 


BERNARD SHAW’S 


Too True 


TO Be Goon. 


The first, second 
and third acts of the 
lheatre Guild’s pro- 
duction of Shaw’s 
latest comedy as 
their backgrounds 
have been realized 
from the designs. 
(Photographs by 
Vandamm ) 
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bered narrative, a residue of beauty, wildness and implications of 
character attained, more often than not, by means apparently aim- 
less. It was even to be suspected that what was explicit to the audi- 
ence for which Mr. Johnston wrote the play was, in the Guild 
production, given a value not only more remote but more to be 
esteemed as belonging to the theatre of imagination. For example, 
what is patently irrelevant in a play and is recognized as such at the 
moment it occurs, rarely figures in a final total of its worth; but in 
The Moon in the Yellow River, full of dreaming, drinking, talking, 
farce and pathos, almost nothing was to be so dismissed. The prin- 
cipal conflict was plainly stated. Tausch, a German engineer, has 
come toa far corner of Ireland to build a power house which, as 
he thinks with the altruism of a builder of efficient works, will 
make life finer for all who are touched by its material benefits. 
Darrell Blake, a former revolutionary against the British govern- 
ment and now against the Free State, sees the powerhouse as a step 
toward industrial slavery, and announces to Herr Tausch that it 
will be blown up at the first opportunity. The conspiracy is an 
absurd, a tragic failure—the shells, each of them a year in the mak- 
ing, will not explode. A Free State officer shoots Blake as, sitting 
at a piano, he is singing Ezra Pound’s lines: 

And Li Po also died drunk. 

He also tried to embrace a moon 

in the Yellow River. 


Then, with the dark humor of farce, a presumably impotent shell, 
tossed on a slag heap near the power plant, does blow it up; which 
brings the theme to a conclusion as narrative but at the same time 
maintains the endless and provocative chain of the forces at war, 
the dreams, the futility that are instinct in the whole situation. 

And there, precisely, Mr. Johnston’s writing, and what the Guild 
evoked from it (with the exception of Henry Hull’s shallow per- 
formance as Blake) were theatrical in the fine sense. The forces, 
the dreams, the futility were not only impersonated but individual- 
ized: the sardonic Dobelle, who has come home from his life in the 
world as a great engineer to evolve a sophism in which all that is 
good may be found only in evil; his daughter, at whose birth her 
mother died and who has found a barrier always between herself 
and her father; the housekeeper to whom political revolutions are 
as nothing compared to a childbirth in the neighborhood; Dobelle’s 
mad sister, Columba, who rides her bicycle over the countryside 
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and posts mysterious warnings; two sea captains, a young revolu- 
tionist—it is a gallery replete with vitality not neatly marshaled into 
the plot but significant for the effect it leaves on the play as a 
whole. Tausch cannot understand them; neither can we; neither do 
they always understand each other. But from the talk, which is 
long and often involved, and from the sense of the necessity of 
action to be taken passionately and at all costs, there emerges this 
theatrical thing: an insight, quickly and profoundly revealed as it 
can be only in the theatre, into the lives of men and women lived 
at the full. It may not take the form of a thought; it may even be 
a feeling, an impression not to be resolved into explanation. But 
it is none the less sure in its lasting effectiveness. 

For the certainty with which the play’s brooding quality emerged 
in the acting, the credit went chiefly to Claude Rains’ carefully 
planned and beautifully spoken performance, which realized most 
deeply the dark moods and contradictory corners. Mr. Hull’s in- 
terpretation of the revolutionary Blake was not only unfortunately 
off key, but was seriously misconceived. With his attitudinizing 
and pseudo-heroic gesturing, the desperate idealism and purpose of 
the character seemed never once to be deeply in him, as one must 
have believed them to be if the play were to retain its tragedy of 
truth. The dream, the revolt, the frustration came from him not 
as a deep conviction of life but as a subject for chattering, boyish 
enthusiasm. Aided by Egon Brecher’s simply designed and effect- 
ive acting of Tausch, Gertrude Flynn’s eloquent restraint as the 
daughter and enriching character work by Josephine Williams, 
John Daly Murphy, Edward Nannary and Barry Macollum, the 
performance as a whole withstood the impact of Mr. Hull’s 
actively wrong playing; and was shaped by Philip Moeller’s direc- 
tion into a security of illusion, a small world in itself. 


To say that neither Maxwell Anderson nor the Group Theatre 
was up to form with Night Over Taos is, of course, to demand a 
very high standard of each—a demand which is reward for past 
performances. The now independent company for whom he wrote 
the play lacked the complete precision and harmony it had dis- 
played in its treatment of The House of Connelly and 1931 . 
Mr. Anderson himself was only partly successful in hewing poetic 
melodrama out of the dying flicker of Spanish civilization in New 
Mexico in the 1840’s—his phrasing was not so sharp nor his plot- 
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ting so even as in Elizabeth the Queen. With these imperfections, 
Night Over Taos captured more of true eloquence in speech and 
scene than the average Broadway play ever comes upon by chance; 
had, in its leading role, a memorable performance by J. Edward 
Bromberg; evoked a (once more) theatrical illusion of time and 
distance, and almost succeeded in preserving that illusion against 
destructive blemishes. In this play, as in Elizabeth the Queen, Mr. 
Anderson approached a situation of hard realities and elemental 
suspense by deliberately oblique means, seeking to tell a story, more 
or less in modern terms, for its own sake and then to enlarge its 
meaning and application through the sway of emotional eloquence. 
The danger lies in the latter and in its ornamentation. 

It was a stirring melodrama, as melodrama, that he had to relate 
—of Pablo Montoya, feudal lord of Taos, making a last stand in 
1847 against the invading North; of Pablo’s two sons, Federico and 
Felipe, the former sensing defeat, preparing to sell his father out 
and to adjust himself to the new regime; the latter loyal to his fa- 
ther, and in love with the young girl Montoya was about to take 
as his third wife. After a confused opening scene and a too 
crowded exposition, the story swung into the clear and progressed 
well enough to the climax in which Montoya, having slain the son 
who had betrayed him to the enemy, makes ready to poison his 
other son, and then, in sudden realization of time and inevitable 
change, kills himself instead. But where the field is so rich, an 
author is wise to have more trust than Mr. Anderson did in its 
power to speak for itself, to let it be discovered by an audience 
without the barrier of peroration and key speeches which Mr. 
Anderson erected between them. In the first act, for example, it 
was too apparent that he was marking off two civilizations—one 
old, rich, dying, the other new and raw—by elaborate differences in 
the rhythm and line of speech (jeweled phrases for the noblemen 
of Taos, monosyllables and current slang for the Yankee trappers, 
and so on). During Montoya’s speeches, however soundingly they 
fell on the ear, the play stopped and regained its momentum only 
with difficulty. 

There were simplifying, and almost saving, elements. Robert 
Edmond Jones’ single candle-lighted interior, the great hall of the 
Montoya hacienda, was deep, dramatic, cool, and responsive to 
every shifting shadow of the excited crowd scenes. Chiefly, Mr. 
Bromberg’s acting of the old tyrant was of heroic stature, speaking 
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with finality for the time and place, and in its complexity implying 
far more than was said by the key speeches on the decline of empire 
or the visual contrast of nobleman and ragged peon. Montoya’s 
depth of pride, his ingrained, natural cruelty, his lust and tender- 
ness and fervent concentration on all the stuff of each moment of 
life were projected by Mr. Bromberg with the technical certainty 
of which he had given promise in other appearances, notably as 
Mercutio at the Civic Repertory Theatre. In lesser roles the per- 
formance suffered from unevenness; but in the work of Mr. Brom- 
berg, Walter Coy, Franchot Tone, Phoebe Brand, Stella Adler and 
Morris Carnovsky it continued the standard which has made the 
development of the Group Theatre the most interesting movement 
of the year on Broadway, and—aided by a subscription audience 
now being formed—the one which promises to be most provocative. 


For a third or more of its story, told fable-fashion in many 
scenes, Preston Sturges’ Child of Manhattan carried a certain dis- 
arming ingenuousness which other fantasies have achieved in strictly 
fantastic terms. Fantasy was to be the mood, but reality the set- 
ting, of Child of Manhattan, which had to do with a dance hall 
girl and a millionaire, their marriage, the death of their baby, and 
the divorce which would bring her back to him on a more satis- 
factory plane as his mistress. Strictly Dishonorable demonstrated 
three years ago how theatrewise Mr. Sturges can be when he hits a 
stride, and how well he knows the spell that fluency alone can cast 
on matters which are not of intrinsic importance. The earlier 
scenes of this play—the dance hall, the interior of a taxi cab, a 
fashion shop, the terrace of a pent house—moved from one into the 
other in swift sequence and skilful transition that promised to see 
the story—however undistinguished—safely enough to the end. 
They were carried chiefly by the bland comic sense of Reginald 
Owen and marred grossly by the caricature which Mr. Sturges had 
made of the dance hall hostess played by Dorothy Hall. Midway 
in the play, then, the course changed suddenly, and fatally, from 
fantasy to a sticky, adolescent sentimentality. Mr. Owen’s role and 
its pleasantry virtually disappeared, Miss Hall’s Madeleine Mc- 
Gonegal was redirected into the ways of a tragic heroine, and in 
general Mr. Sturges’ theatre wisdom deserted him in a rush of 
banal plotting, irrelevant episodes and emptily ringing dialogue. 
Curiously enough, Miss Hall was at her best when the play was at 
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its worst, that is to say, when it had gone in grimly for common- 
place pathos. Her attack was then simple, direct, and as winning 
as it could be under the circumstances, the effect being that of 
sloughing off the heaviness of the dialogue as she spoke it. 

Romney Brent’s service to The Warrior's Husband, Julian 
Thompson’s comedy, was even more distinct. Having been seen as 
a one-act play as long ago as 1924, when it was presented in the 
Little Theatre Tournament, The Warrior’s Husband really pre- 
ceded The Road to Rome in authorship, but at this date managed 
to suggest only a pale and unskilful imitation of the pattern of 
Robert Sherwood’s burlesque on history. The strain of building 
the one act into three, evidently without enlarging the original idea, 
grew more and more apparent as Mr. Thompson went on with his 
story of the land of the Amazons, where the men were relegated to 
household duties and the muscular women conducted the affairs of 
state. With or without the invasion of the Greeks, headed by 
Theseus and the publicity-seeking Hercules, Mr. Thompson’s play 
was funny only to the extent of the first two or three variations on 
that one point. In spite of Woodman Thompson’s settings, the lithe 
grace of Katharine Hepburn and the straight-forward humor of 
Colin Keith-Johnston’s playing, its dullness would have been nearly 
complete save for Mr. Brent’s unfailing subtlety of phrase and ac- 
cent. As the shy groom of the powerful Hippolyta, he not only 
avoided the effeminacy which Mr. Thompson’s script surely indi- 
cated as the easiest and most obvious approach; the wit of his panto- 
mime—the same wit which made his Launcelot Gobbo the event of 
the Ames-Arliss Merchant of V entce—brought a humor to the play 
which would not have existed without him. 

Daniel N. Rubin’s Riddle Me This/ brought together those al- 
ways expert comedians, Thomas Mitchell and Frank Craven, in an 
exciting and funny blend of suspense and humor. As a wise crafts- 
man, Mr. Rubin knows that the most pointed mystery plays are 
those concerned not with the solution of a murder but with catching 
the man who is known from the beginning to be the killer; and his 
play being given that latitude, it provided Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Craven, cast respectively as a clumsy detective and an erratic news- 
paper reporter, with the most amusing, deftly timed and warmly 
characterized cross-fire that any piece of the kind has afforded this 
season... . With They Don’t Mean Any Harm, A. A. Milne 
slipped further down the sentimental incline that started with 
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The Ivory Door and, with the exception of The Perfect Alibi, 
has continued to date. In a very long time, it is safe to say, no 
more embarrassingly unself-critical dialogue by an author of rep- 
utation has been heard in the New York theatre than Charles Hop- 
kins chose to surround with one of his usual faultless productions. 
This time the Milne sermon was akin to no less distinguished a 
theme than that of The Wild Duck—the tragedy that follows in 
the wake of blind and selfish “idealism”; and was debased by such 
mawkish characters as only Mr. Milne can summon to impersonate 
what he submits as sweet and worthy in life. In this play, for ex- 
ample, he asked you to dislike as thoroughly as he did the young 
people who gratified their self-esteem by seeking to aid their less 
fortunate neighbors. It was but one mark of Mr. Milne’s apparent 
loss of all proportion that, long after you had conceded him the 
point, he was still devising methods to make them more unbearable. 
Nor did the matter stop there. The family that was being led to 
tragic ruin must be pictured in a state of idyllic rapture—the book- 
agent father reading chapters from his novel, the mother sweetly 
suffering in the lamplight, the daughter fluttering in filial devotion. 
All that Mr. Milne had to say in this play was ethically correct, 
impeccably pious, and, in Mrs. Parker’s inspired phrase for the 
Milne technique, unutterably whim-wham. Mr. Hopkins’ fine cast, 
headed by the excellent character actor, O. P. Heggie, could only 
retreat with honor before it. 
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MONTOYA: 


Let each man pour himself a glass of wine, 

And fill it full, for we drink death to the Yankees! 

But before we drink we must know what more we drink to. 
My ears are good. I have heard it said here and there 

That Spain is old and I am old and the dogs 

Of the north will have their day. Do you believe this? 
And if you did what place would you have in the world? 
None. You'd be the dogs of slaves, you’d be 

The slaves of dogs. We come of an old proud race, 

From that part of the earth where the blood runs hot, and the hearts 
Of men are resentful of insult. We are either lords 

And masters of ourselves, or else we die. 

And who are these conquerors who intend to take 

Our places and our rights? For this is our place, 

We wrought it out of a desert, built it up 

To beauty and use; we live here well, we have 

Customs and arts and wisdom handed down 

To us through centuries.—Act I 
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Frank Vosper, young English actor, as Henry VIII 
in Clifford Bax’s play, The Rose Without a Thorn 
presented at the Duchess Theatre, London, by the 
People’s National Theatre. The make-up and cos- 
tuming are so skilfully and accurately done as to 
suggest Holbein’s famous picture come to life. 
(Photograph by Pollard Crowther) 
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THE LONDON SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


T a third or fourth revival it should be possible to judge the 

real merit of a play. Pirandello’s Six Characters in 

Search of an Author has reached this stage in its individ- 

ual history; and though it has the reputation of emptying the house 

sooner than any other modern piece, this will be by no means its 

last appearance. Probably it will still be emptying playhouses 

while a whole generation of new pieces are filling them. And al- 

though producing managers will always grumble as they look at the 

returns, producing directors (for whom the play has a unique fas- 
cination) will always persuade them it is worth the money. 

The latest revival of Six Characters is at the Westminster Thea- 
tre, where Anmer Hall has quietly made his mark in six months of 
management. The theatre, being intimate and devoid of orches- 
tral pit, is very well suited to the illusion of the play. So is Tyrone 
(Guthrie’s direction; and the cast led by Henry Oscar is as nearly 
convincing as may be. The effects of the many good moments are 
always heightened; and what more should we ask? Pirandello’s 
bluff as a philosopher has long since been called, but as playwright 
he is always ingenious and often impressive, and his houses would 
be fuller if he were not given to playing intellectual pranks upon 
his audience, which they rightly cannot abide. 


The second part of the winter was very much a “costume” period 
on the London stage, with essays in history and fantasy and bur- 
lesque on every hand. An ambitious Punchinello, which was a very 
dull affair when first produced, has been much better received after 
rewriting and recasting, so that the money and pains spent on the 
décor, of the kind known as “colorful,” may not be altogether lost. 
The Rose Without a Thorn, Clifford Bax’s Tudor romance, plays 
queer tricks with history which do not matter, and still keeps an 
integrity of its own, with Frank Vosper’s Henry VIII as good a 
piece of Holbein as any one could wish to see. This complication 
with history and the National Portrait Gallery does in some ways 
impede one’s view of the play; I for one could wish it were not his- 
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torical but only a tale of an ageing monarch, gout-ridden, amorous 
and full of character. Especially the pathos of Katherine Howard 
loses some of its poetic possibility when bluff Harry is about. 

The centenary of Goethe’s death (March, 1832) was celebrated 
by a visit to England of the company of the Aachen Town Theatre, 
playing the earliest version of Faust, the so-called Urfaust of which 
the manuscript was discovered in 1887. Truly an astonishing play, 
in which are whole passages of the maturer masterpiece overlying 
very ordinary conceptions of character and a simple-minded plot of 
which the tragedy of Margarethe is the sole important thread. 
Doubtless the German director and players were from the begin- 
ning conscious of the pious nature of their task. An Urfaust is not 
discovered every day, and is not a subject for liberties. But the 
production need not have been so wooden as it became, thanks to 
the conventions of nearly all the male cast. Ingeborg Wachendorff 
as Margarethe alone discovered the radiance of the work through 
her simplicity. 

The Aachen company were able to visit not only London but 
the university towns, which are becoming steadily more important 
theatrically. I paid a second visit to Cambridge this term to see 
Marco Millions, an interesting and satisfying production of a piece 
that seems to lack conviction as a whole; and a third visit to see Jn 
a Glass Darkly, a tiresome would-be expressionistic play that gave 
nothing to players or director and seemed to have begun and ended 
in literary obscurity. But The Knight of the Burning Pestle fol- 
lows to repair the fault, and next term there is a remarkable list of 
plays, most of which will be produced by Frank Birch, and two of 
them by Terence Gray, the founder of the theatre. 


The Lyric, Hammersmith renews its youth and prosperity with 
Derby Day written by A. P. Herbert, music by Alfred Reynolds— 
not quite a modern Beggar’s Opera, nor yet a classic successor to 
Gilbert and Sullivan, but a beery, cheery and unfailingly witty 
opera “about the poor”. That is to say, about the poor as they are 
seen through the clear amber of a tankard of ale—knowing their 
place and proud of it. The Derby scenes are produced with the 
greatest liveliness and economy by Nigel Playfair, and the stable 
scene is the lightest and shrewdest satire upon an English yearly 
weakness; and in short never was a light opera more happily timed 
and placed. It will certainly be running on Derby Day of this 
year, and perhaps on Derby Day of next; meanwhile even Pro- 
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hibitionists ought to see it and know the worst of beer. 

Of the Gate Theatre Studio I must say a few harsh words. Its 
last three productions have been Georg Kaiser’s Two Olivers, 
dreary and superficial; Antoine Bibesco’s Which, shallow and none 
too clean; and Ferdinand Bruckner’s Adolescents (Krankheit der 
Jugend), crude and hysterical. Yet they were all well produced 
by Peter Godfrey in a certain style of his own, and for the most 
part they were well acted by individual players. It can hardly be 
possible that the advanced Continental playwrights are now so lack- 
ing in brains or imagination as would appear from the repertory of 
the Gate. True, the dramatic impulses of the early nineteen- 
twenties are mostly spent. Expressionism has led nowhere, and 
altogether the “playwright’s play” has suffered a decline. The 
thesis play especially has passed rapidly out of date. And most of 
these pieces presented in the little theatre in Villiers Street are 
thesis plays concerned with sex in one of its normal or abnormal 
aspects. Whatever original life there is in the European theatre at 
the present moment flows through the channels of new presenta- 
tion. Why should this movement be actually misrepresented on the 
stage of a small semi-private playhouse in a London back street, 
where people interested in theatrical art are likely to congregate? 

The answer, alas, is to be found in the expression “semi-private”. 
Our English dramatic censorship, which claims the merit of keep- 
ing a certain number of pornographic pieces off the stage, must 
admit the fault of provoking a continual undercurrent of rebellion 
against its decrees. For years past some organization has existed 
to defy the censorship of plays, producing from time to time a 
dreary piece on the ground that it has been or is likely to be 
“banned”. Formerly it was the Stage Society, giving occasional 
Sunday evening performances; now it is a nominal club such as the 
Gate Theatre Studio, admitting members and their guests. The 
Stage Society audience, to do it justice, was too earnest to be 
charged with prurient motives; indeed its chief fault was an austere 
Puritanism inherited from Shaw and the early Fabians. The 
nightly audience of a theatre like the Gate is differently disposed; 
and although its simplicity is attested by a touching faith in all that 
is “Continental,” it undoubtedly has become accustomed to look 
for something very spicy on its semi-private stage. This appetite of 
the public inevitably reacts upon the policy of the theatre, so that a 
certain flavor is given to all the plays produced. Of course they 
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are never pornographically treated in the ordinary sense; I would 
hasten to defend the Gate directors from any such charge. I refer 
rather to the attitude of mind that begins by translating the title of 
Bruckner’s Krankheit der Jugend (or Mal de la Jeunesse) as The 
Adolescents. This is clearly a perverted title for a play about uni- 
versity students, every one of whom as presented on the stage passed 
through adolescence ten years ago. The piece itself, although poor 
stuff, is not so bad as it appears in the Gate production (I do not 
speak of textual translation, but of coloring given to hysteria and 
abnormality). It certainly does not deserve the egregious puff it 
receives on the playbill: ‘““Courageously, Bruckner exposes the open 
wound and its evil effect upon the moral health of the young peo- 
ple.” Fiddle-de-dee! Must we have a new Ibsen to expose the 
prurient talkers about moral health? 

But although the advance-guard of the European stage moves 
continually further away from these plays so regularly produced 
(or disinterred) by the Gate Theatre, it does not follow that a 
playhouse with a small stage and limited scenic resources is without 
a future. Certain pleasures of the theatre are always heightened in 
such a house. There are intimacies of aesthetic impression and 
response, at whose existence one would not guess in listening to the 
wretched exposers of open wounds and doctors of moral health and 
the like. The Gate has a record and reputation not to be despised. 
When it next mounts a play that gives pleasure to mind or eye 
or ear, I shall be the first to praise the work. And if Peter 
Godfrey and Charles N. Spencer wish to answer the present crit- 
icism, the pages of THEATRE ARTS are open to them. [I set this 
down without malice, and with some knowledge of the post-war 
European drama on which the Gate Theatre mainly depends. 

James Bridie’s comedy of Tobias and the Angel at the West- 
minster, has a subject (drawn from the book of Tobit) that for 
promise of loveliness could hardly be surpassed. And the author 
has the simplicity that could fulfil that promise, if only he had not 
also the fatal wisdom of Shaw. Not content with leaving his grave 
comedy to speak for itself, he comes in as shrewd and canny chorus, 
and seldom knows where to stop. But Henry Ainley, being a great 
child playing an archangel, remains simple in the midst of it all; 
and it may well be that audiences will look no further but accept 
his interpretation. A play that shows the theatre struggling (vainly 
for the moment) to escape from its own intellectualism. 
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A like effort is doubtless made by Fire (Ernita Lascelles), which 
claims to treat the theme of Henry Tudor and his wives in the 
spirit of the boisterous medieval play. But nothing like horseplay 
and very little humor was evident in the performance; the study of 
Cranmer lacked conviction, and Miss Van Volkenburg’s ingenious 
use of masks became only decorative. After seeing this essay in the 
boisterous, I tremble for Crommelynck’s Cuckold Magnificent, 
which the Stage Society will at last produce in May, with Komisar- 
jevsky as director. But here should be a gallant experiment. 

Job, the masque for dancing to the music of Vaughan Williams, 
remains so far the most satisfying achievement of the English thea- 
tre this season. The Old Vic and Sadlers’ Wells are crowded when- 
ever it is performed, and it will certainly be the mainstay of the 
Camargo Society’s summer venture, when ballet will be presented 
on the full scale for the first time in public since the dispersal of 
Diaghilev’s Russian company. In the theatre, Job for the moment 
represents impressive silence in the midst of unimpressive talk. 


THE THEATRE MRS. FISKE 
KNEW 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ing that I used to see Edwin Booth act. I have seen people 

positively gape at my mother, when she described Edwin 
Forrest in Coriolanus (my mother is still alive). But the gifted 
and gallant actress who died this winter, Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
and who died practically in harness, once acted with Laura Keene, 
with Junius Brutus Booth, with Barry Sullivan, with Lucille West- 
ern. So short, after all, are the links between the old and the new. 
She who, as a child, learned in the “big bow-wow” school of Barry 
Sullivan, swept blithely into the Twentieth Century with the ban- 
ner of modernism in her hands: this woman whom only a few 
months ago we were watching on the stage, during her life time 
had been an active—how active!—part of a changing drama, a 
changing style of acting, a changing theatre organization. She 
knew the old, the new, the in-between, and one sometimes wonders 
if she found the differences so great as we, from our all-important 
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isle of the present, suppose. At any rate, she had a pretty shrewd 
idea of what is enduring through all change. 

Mrs. Fiske, who was born, as it were, on the stage, just at the 
close of the Civil War, began to act at the age of three, and got 
most of her education in the theatre. Her precocity, of course, ex- 
plains why she was associated in early years with the old-time 
theatre. She played, for example, the Widow Melnotte, in The 
Lady of Lyons, at the age of thirteen! She played Dick Deadeye 
in a juvenile Pinafore company, and she acted both in the “classic” 
repertoire and in such stuff as Ten Nights in a Barroom. There 
was nothing in this repertoire, and little enough in the acting of it 
(save when she saw Jefferson as Rip), to train a sensitive child in 
modernism. Yet when, as a girl still in her teens, Minnie Maddern 
was made a star, there was something about her playing recognized 
as different. The late Henry Miller, who was her leading man in 
Caprice just before her retirement in 1890, used to describe the play 
with ironic amusement, and then discourse with enthusiasm on the 
wonders of naturalism this wisp of a girl performed in it. 

She retired to marry Harrison Grey Fiske in 1890, and it is sig- 
nificant that this was the year Pinero retired to read Ibsen and then 
to write The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and the year James A. Herne 
produced Margaret Flemming. A change was in the air, of course, 
and sensitive artists felt it, and felt the need for a new orientation. 
As Mrs. Fiske, Minnie Maddern presently came back to our stage, 
and for the next decade and a half was in the thick and forefront 
of two battles, the battle for modernism in dramatic art, and the 
battle for freedom in theatrical organization. The first battle was 
won all along the line, and if she had not fought the second she 
would have become a rich woman. In the world’s eyes she lost that 
second battle, after all her fellow fighters had deserted. But it is 
being won now, by others, and her instincts are being triumphantly 
vindicated. 

When Mrs. Fiske came back to the stage in the nineties Ibsen 
was still practically unknown on our boards, William Winter con- 
sidered the new Pinero a menace to public morals, Ada Rehan was 
still queening it at Daly’s, and the only American playwright with 
a real understanding of what the new Continental dramatists were 
trying to do was James A. Herne, and he had to inject a scene of 
blatant melodrama into Shore Acres to make it acceptable. It was 
only in our rough, popular theatre, in such folk comedies as Hoyt’s 
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farces, that the public looked for some reality of method. Further, 
the bulk of our more serious fare was adapted from foreign sources. 
Before the century was over Mrs. Fiske had commissioned two Amer- 
icans to write plays for her (both, to be sure, adapted from English 
novels), and she had produced them with great success, acting them 
herself, and causing them to be acted by the rest of the cast, with 
straightforward sincerity. It happens that I was in college when 
both those plays, Tess of the D’Urbervilles and Becky Sharp, were 
produced. Like all college youths of that period I was a theatre 
addict. I saw Tess eight times in two weeks in Boston. Nor have 
I forgotten the effect they had upon us all, nor the curiously mixed 
fare we then enjoyed. The great ones, like Irving and Terry, or 
Mansfield, in Shakespeare and neo-poetic romances. The Sotherns 
and Hacketts in The Prisoner of Zenda and that sort of romance. 
Gillette in Sherlock Holmes. The Charles Frohman stable of stars 
in neat little English comedies, or deodorized French ones. The 
Christian. And an occasional glimpse, thrilling, vague, into some- 
thing new, as Grifith Davenport by Herne; The Wild Duck acted 
solemnly by Ibsen fanatics (at a matinee, of course) ; Fitch, in Bar- 
bara Frietchie, feeling for realism of setting and reality of mood; 
above all Mansfield in The Devil’s Disciple by a wild fellow 
named Shaw; and the acting of Mrs. Fiske. How simple was her 
Tess, and how heart breaking! And how magnificent her Becky! 
Here was high comedy, surely, but not the Ada Rehan version of 
Restoration artificiality, delightful as that was. It was high comedy 
because it was a sharp, true character picture of Becky, sparing 
nothing, painted by two masters of comic irony—Thackeray and 
Mrs. Fiske. 

Well, we youngsters adored to “supe” for Mansfield in Rich- 
ard III, and we adored Ellen Terry, and we adored The Prisoner 
of Zenda, But we sat up till four A. M. to discuss what “this guy 
Shaw” was trying to say, and we read Ibsen, and we went eight 
times in two weeks to watch Mrs. Fiske act. We knew something 
was aborning. 

With the turn of the century, Mrs. Fiske’s fight for freedom re- 
sulted in her management for several years of the Manhattan 
Theatre in New York (where Gimbel’s store now stands), and 
there she established the best resident company New York has seen 
so far in this century, and developed an ensemble not equalled till 
the Moscow Players appeared here. She set a standard of great 
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value, because it taught us to look for the proper presentation of 
the play as a play, and not for star performances. Here she pro- 
duced Ibsen, Leah Kleschna, Mary of Magdala, and many other 
plays of merit, with such actors as George Arliss, John Mason, 
William B. Mack, Charles Cartwright, in her company. With the 
passing of that company, it was she who, in-1908, bought and pre- 
sented the work of Professor Baker’s first graduate in play writing, 
Edward Sheldon, and helped to usher into the theatre the new gen- 
eration which had grown up in the newer tradition. She acted two 
of Sheldon’s plays, one by Henry James Smith, one by Marion de 
Forest, and others by young Americans whose work was new. It 
is an unfortunate fact that none of those who wrote for her could 
compass anything like her range, either of comedy or drama. It 
may be that the realistic method can infrequently tap the full re- 
sources of a first rate player. Mrs. Fiske, certainly, needed the 
heightened style of Thackeray, or Hardy, or Ibsen to tap her full 
resources. But her method was, to the end, never out of step, and 
illustrated perfectly what is timeless in the actor’s art. 

Her last years were sad, because a woman who was still the most 
skilful player of her country had to troup about in shabby revivals, 
when she should have been an honored member of a fine company, 
playing sometimes, and sometimes giving the benefit of her incom- 
parable direction and training. 

And that, of course, is a part of the other half of her story. More 
even than the style of writing and acting, the organization of the 
theatre changed in her time, but here was a leader against the 
change instead of for it. She lost. But her battle isn’t over yet. 

When she began to act, nearly all large cities had resident stock 
companies, and nearly all other theatres were locally owned and 
managed. The manager of such a theatre made trips to New York, 
saw the current plays, and booked for his house those which he 
thought his town would like. Many star actors were their own 
managers, and though the organization of the playhouse may have 
been somewhat happy-go-lucky, it was free and independent. About 
1895 a group of theatre owners, including Charles Frohman who 
could also class as a real manager, conceived the brilliant idea of 
getting control of all the best theatres in all the key cities, and then 
exacting tribute from every company which wanted to make a tour. 
As all successful plays did then want to make a tour, there being far 
more profits on the road than in New York, the scheme had merit. 
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This group was called the Theatrical Syndicate. There was bitter 
opposition, led at first by Francis Wilson, Richard Mansfield, Nat 
Goodwin, James A. Herne and Mrs. Fiske, with Belasco and Lieb- 
ler and Company (George Tyler) joining with them. The fight is 
now ancient history, and we cannot detail it here. Suffice it to say 
that those who opposed the Syndicate did so on the grounds that the 
artist’s freedom was being curtailed, and that a monopoly control 
of the American theatre would mean a serious depreciation of 
standards. One by one the Syndicate tied up the theatres across the 
land, one by one they bought up the actors who fought them (and 
truth to tell it came to mean almost financial suicide to oppose), 
till only Belasco, Tyler and Mrs. Fiske were left. 

Belasco had two theatres in New York and one in Washington, 
which kept him going. Tyler took Bernhardt on a tour and played 
her sometimes in circus tents. Mrs. Fiske rented the Manhattan 
Theatre in New York and founded a resident company. Ulti- 
mately even these brave people had to give in. But their fight is 
a noble chapter of theatrical history, and both Belasco and Mrs. 
Fiske, during it, made their very best productions and demon- 
strated that the independent artist who is not forced to produce for 
the greatest common denominator, achieves the most admirable 
results. 

The predictions which Wilson, Mansfield, and Mrs. Fiske made 
at the beginning of the fight were, of course, amply borne out. In- 
stead of resulting in better plays for the road, the Syndicate 
methods resulted in destroying the individuality of local houses 
and in lowering the standard of plays to the most popular level, 
except in the cases of a few stars bright enough to insist on per- 
sonal choice of material. Matters were not in the least helped by 
the founding ten years after the Syndicate, of the Shubert rival 
chain of theatres. Too many theatres, over-production of poor 
plays, competitive booking, were some of the evils that followed. 
The result was, of course, that after the Great War the theatre 
was ripe for the Theatre Guild, it demanded the stabilization of 
the Actors’ Equity, and it was easy prey for the movies. The 
theatre in which Mrs. Fiske had grown up, and whose battles she 
had fought so bravely, had become a football of vulgar and igno- 
rant shop keepers in New York (or better, perhaps, “realtors’’). 

Well, the members of the Syndicate have passed away, and al- 
ready their circuit is shrinking to a shadow. The Shuberts are in 
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the hands of a receiver. Mrs. Fiske’s last engagement was played 
in what was once the Syndicate’s pet house in Chicago, the Black- 
stone, and it was independent once more when she played there. 
The all powerful Theatre Guild, booking through the Syndicate, 
calmly insisted on playing in the Blackstone, also, and if the Syndi- 
cate didn’t like it, they knew what they could do. The days of 
theatrical monopoly are about over, and one likes to think that 
Mrs. Fiske realized it during the past year. Now the movie 
magnates are trying hard to repeat the same disastrous round, and 
some day the same fate will overtake them. The stars in their 
courses fight against theatrical, or any other artistic monopoly. The 
deeper instincts both of artists and audiences are against it. No one 
can say what the future will bring forth, but here in the compara- 
tively short life-time of one actress we see a great swing of the 
pendulum, and the poise for the return. We see the sincerity of the 
artist in reflecting life as the element of progress, and the freedom 
of the artist to invent and create as the enduring necessity. We 
may assume, I think, that theatres will more and more trend to go 
back to local control, and that audiences will more and more join 
with artists to insure freedom. And so much has happened since 
Mrs. Fiske unfurled her modern banner only forty years ago, we 
may safely assume as much more of interest and excitement will 
happen before our children begin to tell theirs, “ but you should 
have seen Katharine Cornell in The Barretts of Wimpole Street!” 
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By GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


1931 was a major loss to British art. He became widely 

known only in his later years—the general public probably 
became greatly conscious of him only during the successful run of 
Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan, for which he designed a masterly and at- 
tractive mounting, as the great change in pictorial fashions just 
after the turn of the century had left him disdainfully aloof and 
without the moment’s easy claims to public attention. For two gen- 
erations, however, his fellow artists and many great European con- 
noisseurs had been conscious of the development in him of one of 
the great creative imaginations of the world, of one of those visions 
and spiritual energies which go on growing after their own time 
and for other generations that can see their stature more truly than 
contemporaries were able to do. 

He was born in Geneva on October 2, 1866, the son of an Eng- 
lish naval officer and an Italian lady of French extraction. He was 
educated in France, and the influences of his early surroundings 
and continental blood were vivid in him to the end—in his delicate 
quick gestures, his animated conversation and flashing repartee as 
of lightning with a razor’s edge to it, even in his appearance, which 
suggested a drawing by Clouet, and, equally, many faces in great 
Italian pictures. “I have been painted by all the great masters,” he 
said himself laughingly. 

When his school-days were over, he came to England for good. 
The process-block had not then wholly destroyed the wood-en- 
graver’s craft, and his first impulses to art led to his being appren- 
ticed to one of the last engravers. With a fellow-apprentice, 
Charles Hazlewood Shannon, he also attended the Lambeth School 
of Art; and the double association led to a friendship that ended 
only with his death. The two friends set up housekeeping together 
for the rest of their lives in a harmony of the spirit, an unbroken 
loyalty and devotion that persisted, unchanging, unchangeable, un- 
assailable, through tragic circumstances of which it is not yet the 
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time to speak; as time went on the bare studio in which they began, 
with little more capital than the pocket-money of two boys, grew to 
be a many-roomed Palace of Art that housed great collections of 
artists’ work of all ages—the two having developed a passionate and 
informed connoisseurship that again and again put them ahead of 
fashion and the longer purse and brought them great and enviable 
treasures. It was their recreation, their amusement out of working 
hours but it resulted in Ricketts’ important monographs on Titian 
and The Masterpieces of The Prado and in his appointment after 
the war as adviser in the fine arts to the Canadian Government. 

In the meantime, both friends had come to eminence in their own 
artistic work. This is not the place or occasion to give an account 
of Ricketts’ life-work. He had the qualities of a universal genius, 
of another Leonardo da Vinci: his connoisseurship had made him 
something of an eclectic, but that did not intervene in the pro- 
foundly personal nature of his work. He might have said with 
Alfred Stevens, “I know of but one art’; for his life’s work was an 
attack upon one art-form after another, in a series of cycles. In 
each he came to great achievement, and every time its cardinal 
quality was an innate, searching understanding of the qualities and 
possibilities of the chosen medium. His first years were given to 
black and white design—both in pen-drawing, of which the finest 
examples are to be seen in the Poems of Lord De Tabley (1893) 
and The Sphinx of Oscar Wilde (1894); and in his specific craft 
of wood-engraving, along with his friend and fellow-worker, in 
Daphnis and Chloe (1893) and Hero and Leander (1894). 

The production of the last-named volumes led to his establish- 
ment of the Vale Press, for which he designed three fonts of type. 
This was the first Press to take up fine printing where William 
Morris had left it, but with his Gothic tendency replaced by a more 
modern one. It continued for nearly ten years, producing some 
fifty or sixty works lavishly decorated and illustrated with wood- 
blocks of great beauty from Ricketts’ own hand, and then came to 
an abrupt end on account of the destruction of nearly all the en- 
graved blocks in a fire. He then turned his attention so completely 
to other work that his achievement in this direction has dropped out 
of sight; but when the modern revival of fine printing is seen in 
perspective it is bound to take an important place, and the Vale 
Shakespeare will be as much sought for as the Kelmscott Chaucer. 

Concurrently with these activities he was designing a number of 
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bookbindings, both for publishers’ cloth and leather, of extreme 
beauty and distinction, which had a definite and remarkable influ- 
ence on the publishers’ casings of the end of the century. 

With the cessation of the Vale Press he turned his attention to a 
painter’s normal occupation with oil-painting, and through the rest 
of his life produced a series of canvases of epic and poetic subjects, 
both classic and romantic, in which his vitalising imagination and 
creative energy are seen at their height of beauty and insight, and 
which are bound eventually to assume an important position in the 
history of English art. In the early part of this period he also 
worked upon a series of small bronzes that can hold their own 
among similar work anywhere; these were done over a period of 
several years, after which he never returned to that medium again. 

In his youth he and his friend were slighted by the British Royal 
Academy, as young genius had often been in the nineteenth century, 
and they had held aloof in consequence. In later years, however, 
they accepted election as Academicians, and Ricketts’ qualities of 
connoisseurship and statesmanship did valuable service to the an- 
cient foundation—particularly in the organization of the winter ex- 
hibitions of national art which have been so much valued in recent 
years. 

When he was well started upon his period of oil-painting, he 
turned his attention to the problems of stage-design, and these exer- 
cised an increasing fascination for him as time went on. He had 
always been a lover of great drama and dramatic music, and an in- 
formed and delightful critic of great acting; and it ought to be said 
at the outset that the theatre which attracted him, and for which he 
came to work with devotion, was the proscenium-theatre which he 
knew, and not the theatre of innovation; he claimed that the pic- 
ture-frame theatre had ceased to satisfy because it had been turned 
to the purposes of unintelligent literalism and had been served too 
often by poor designing, and not from any innate shortcomings. 

This need not be taken too literally; he judged the new designers 
with sympathy, and invented a new kind of presentational stage of 
two levels when he found he could mount St. Joan more appropri- 
ately and conveniently by suggestion than by actualisation; and he 
was interested and attracted by the need in Bruckner’s Elizabeth of 
England (the play upon which he was at work when he died) by 
the non-realistic problem of showing in one scene two places at 
once—which he solved with adroitness and resource as readers of 
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THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY* have already seen. Yet most of his 
theatre-work was done for the London West-End theatres; he was 
content to work within their structural limitations, and certainly 
proved his point that they could be used to artistic purpose when a 
great artist used them. Readers of recent theatre history will re- 
member that Mr. W. B. Yeats paved the way to the Abbey Theatre 
of Dublin by the foundation and performance of an Irish Literary 
Theatre. In 1906 Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Sturge Moore and 
other friends of Mr. Yeats started an English Literary Theatre 
with similar hopes; its stage-designer was Charles Ricketts, and the 
chief outcome of its brief life was that it focussed his thoughts and 
attention on stage-work. 

The first production was Mr. Sturge Moore’s Aphrodite Against 
Artemis and the second the Salome of Oscar Wilde. Ricketts has 
left it on record in his Pages of Art that he had long before discussed 
the mounting of the latter with its author: 


“T proposed a black floor—upon which Salome’s white feet would show. 
. . . [he sky was to be a rich turquoise blue, cut across by the perpendicu- 
lar fall of strips of gilt matting which should not touch the ground, and so 
form a sort of aerial tent above the terrace. . . . The Jews should be in 
yellow, the Romans in purple, the soldiery in bronze green, and John in 
white. Over the dress of Salome the discussions were endless: should she 
be black ‘like the night’? silver ‘like the moon’? or—here the suggestion 
is Wilde’s—‘green like a curious poisonous lizard’? I desired that the 
moonlight should fall upon the ground, the source not being seen; Wilde 
himself hugged the idea of some ‘strange dim pattern in the sky’. 

‘Alas! he never lived to see Salome: when I staged it, after his death, 
it was for a small dramatic club which had to consult economy. I there- 
fore placed dim cypress-like curtains against a star-lit sky; the players were 
clothed in every shade of blue, deepening into dark violet and green, the 
general harmony of blue on blue being relieved by the red lances of the 


soldiers. . . .” 
In the same essay he has defined his conceptions of the needs of 


the art of stage-direction. 

“T think the nearest definition of that which is needed will be found in 
the word ‘concentration’; let whatever elements you have in hand be 
brought into order and focus by the subordination of unnecessary detail, 
or, better still, by emphasis where it is wanted... . 

“Mr. Bakst’s enchanting stage-decorations are but the highly and very 
temperamental rehandling of conditions which are newer in result than in 
aim; in their non-realism alone can they be said to belong to the new art 
of stage-decoration. . . . 

“There is no golden rule governing all, but only a deliberate use of cer- 
tain conditions which depend upon the taste, judgment, and right emphasis 





* See December 1931. 
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by the right man. The idea has been forcing itself upon me that there 
are as many possible styles of theatre decoration as there are plays, vary- 
ing from the processional action of Marlowe’s Faust, which could be acted 
against a tapestry, to the horizons and immensities required to stage 
Macbeth; from Fidelio, which requires almost nothing, to Parsifal, to 
which all known arts might contribute. . . . 

“Can all these moods of the poetic and lyric stage fall under the control 
of a few principles or rules? They can only in so far that their treatment 
remains ‘non-realistic’ like the text itself, be the method used an insistence 
upon mass, line, tone, colour, detail, or even the use of light, which are 
never marshalled, focussed or brought into inter-relation by. our English 
managers. . . . The flat stage is a makeshift like the footlights, and an 
economic survival from the eighteenth century: a freer and more natural 
movement and delivery of rhythmic speech would follow with the more 
natural movement of the actors necessitated by a floor of more varied sur- 
face and level. . . .” 

Salome was accompanied by the same author’s Florentine Trag- 
edy and was followed the year after, by The Persians of Aeschylus 
—of which the only remaining record is a magnificent lithographed 
poster of the dead Persian king rising from his tomb. After The 
Persians the English Literary Theatre came to its untimely end; the 
chief memory which its few supporters have preserved is of an 
astonishment of a new kind of beauty in the colour and lighting of 
Salome—and the unification in variety of Ricketts’ colour-schemes 
continued to be a salient element in his stage-work, and a new 
factor in theatric beauty in England. 

He designed Salome again in 1919 for a production in Japan by 
Japanese artists who were organising a scheme for the presentation 
of great European drama to their countrymen. This set of designs 
showed his stage-work at its most fortunate heights: the costumes 
were in a vein of passionate fantasy mingled with a use of decora- 
tion deliciously contrived to appeal to the country of Ukio-ye, He- 
rodias wearing a robe of black and yellow that suggested not only a 
tigress but a tigress “burning bright” with searing flame, Herod’s 
rich apparel and black beard and hair being given a sinister touch 
of unfathomed depravity by a coronal of innocent pink roses in his 
hair, the Jews’ large patterned dresses, beards and pointed high 
caps marking them off sharply from the Romans: the scene a frag- 
ment of a high colonnade against a dark luminous night. But his 
work on this play was particularly doomed to oblivion. These de- 
signs never reached Japan: they went to New York on the way 
there, and are said to have been lost in the New York Customs. 

The “Literary Theatre” experiment was followed in the same 
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year by two small ventures into regular theatre-work for the famous 
Vedrenne-Barker management in two of their early Shaw produc- 
tions, The Man of Destiny and the interlude of Don Juan in Hell 
in Man and Superman—the latter a delightful surprising vision of 
extravagant Velasquez costumes against an apparently unfathom- 
able abyss of darkness. But this year saw also his first launching 
upon a large piece of work in his mounting of his friend Mr. 
Laurence Binyon’s poetic drama Attila for the Asche-Brayton man- 
agement at His Majesty’s Theatre. 

This is the earliest of his mountings of which there is any ade- 
quate record in the contemporary London illustrated press. Mr. 
(Gordon Craig’s revelations of an innovating art of stage-design 
four and a half years before at the Imperial Theatre had been re- 
ceived with ingratitude and neglect by theatre-going London, and 
this production of Attila in a theatre and under circumstances 
which it was impossible to ignore, was the first intimation which 
London at large really accepted, that the artists had a footing in the 
theatre at last and meant to stay there. The barbaric palaces and 
public places, built of huge fiercely-painted logs and crowned with 
bisons’ horns, the shaggy grandeurs of the men and something sav- 
age even in the grandeurs of royal robes made an impressive as well 
as a novel effect that was unconsciously enhanced by the mastery of 
tonality—one scene being blue in effect, another red, though the 
detail was of many colours. 

This was followed in 1908 by mountings of T. E. Ellis’ Lanval, 
and of Hoffmansthal’s version of Elektra in a translation by Mr. 
Arthur Symons done for a few matinées by Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
before Richard Strauss had made the German original the basis of 
a music-drama. These, however, though beautiful and stimulating 
to the imagination, did little more than mark time while he worked 
upon his as yet greatest venture in the theatre—the mounting of 
King Lear for the inauguration of Mr. Herbert Trench’s manage- 
ment of the Haymarket Theatre on September 8, 1909. To the end 
he looked upon this as his most complete achievement in the thea- 
tre; he presented his principal scene designs for it to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, so that some considerable record remains of 
the interiors, designed in a massive mythical Stonehenge type of 
architecture, that are certainly the most impressive and appropriate 
settings that anyone has devised for this supreme play. There were 
also one or two fine backcloths of scenes in nature, such as the cliffs 
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Courtesy Dame Sybil Thorndike Photograph by Bertram Park 


SysBiL THORNDIKE IN St. Joan, Act I 





Of the stage of more than one level Ricketts wrote: ‘““The 
flat stage is a makeshift like the footlights, and an eco- 
nomic survival from the eighteenth century; a freer and 
more natural movement and delivery of rhythmic speech 
would follow with the more natural movement of the actors 
necessitated by a floor of more varied surface and level...” 




















Courtesy Lady Keeble (Lillah McCarthy) 


LiLLAH McCartTHyY AS YGRAINE IN THE DEATH OF TINTAGILES 


In his early play-mountings ‘Ricketts was using large bril- 
liant patterns in the dresses before this type of work 
became familiar in the design of Bakst, and has 
equal claim to be considered an originator of them . 





Courtesy Lady Keeble (Lillah McCarthy) 


THE DEATH OF TINTAGILES 


‘Those who saw this production during its brief run still 
speak of its memorable, haunting atmospheric beauty’. 
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MACBETH 


The scene in England, that of Macduft’s grief, was 
simply indicated by a background of Norman tapestry. 
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SysBiL THORNDIKE AS LADY MACBETH 


In his volume, Pages of Art, Ricketts wrote of the 
“horizons and immensities required to stage Macbeth.” 
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Courtesy Dame Sybil Thorndike 


The death scene of Queen Katherine (Sybil Thorn- 
dike) “in a chamber hung with a tapestry of 
angel musicians, in which the final exquisite touch 
came when it was seen that the angels of the 
Queen’s vision were also those in the tapestry”. 


Photograph by Bertram Park 


Henry VIII 
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MACBETH 


Something of the “wild primeval architecture” of 
the Ricketts setting for Macbeth is shown in 
this banquet scene with Sybil Thorndike as Lady 
Macbeth and Henry Ainley as the ill-fated king. 
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at Dover: but these and the interiors alike had a subtle touch of 
stylisation that brought them into a novel unity. 

At the time this production was under consideration, the present 
writer heard the artist and the manager discussing a revival of 4 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. The artist had that morning received 
a gift of early pansies from the country; he had filled a large shal- 
low silver salver with water, and floated the flowers flat on the 
water, so that they seemed like a pavement of petals. Trench 
touched the flowers and said, “What could be better than this ef- 
fect for the fairies?” Ricketts replied, “They have been prettified 
too long in that way. I do not see the fairies as flowers, in spite of 
Shakespeare’s names; to me they are beings, yet not quite human 
ones—not dangerous to man, yet likely to make him uncomfortable 
and to disquiet him. I see them as rather less than men and 
women; I shall give them green flesh, as something in nature, and 
green hair—or blue hair for some.” 

I quote this to note that it was said before the Russian Ballet had 
introduced such woodland creatures to Western Europe, and be- 
fore Mr. Norman Wilkinson had gilded his delightful fairies in 
Mr. Granville Barker’s production of the same play. At the same 
time it should be noted that in these early play-mountings Ricketts 
was using large brilliant patterns in the dresses before this type of 
work became familiar in the designs of Bakst, and has equal claim 
to be considered an originator of them—although England adopted 
them (as usual) only when a foreigner brought them. 

Shortly after this production of King Lear he was asked to design 
this play again for the Japanese for which he afterward did his 
later Salome as previously chronicled. He flung himself delightedly 
into this task, as though he had never touched the play before; and, 
taking the motives of his previous mounting, he executed a marvel- 
ous fantasy on them, heightening them with touches and poses and 


| patterns that brought the drawings into relation with the prints of 
\Utamaro and Kiyonaga—expressing them in terms that gave them a 


Japanese appeal, without destroying the reference to Shakespeare. 
It may be added here that in this, as in all cases, when he drew a 
costume, he drew its wearer, and with such insight and imagination 
that actor and producer might study the drawing with advantage. 
This second King Lear set, in particular, was a wonderful and ex- 
citing commentary on the play in this respect; the faces could be 
read like the pages of Shakespeare, and were a wonderful revela- 
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tion of what one creative mind had told to another. | 

His next work was a subtle and suggestive mounting of Maeter- 
linck’s La Mort de Tintagiles in the end of 1912 for Miss Lillah 
McCarthy. Miss McCarthy’s rendering of the role of Ygraine was 
one of her most inspired performances, and those who saw this 
production during its brief run still speak of its memorable, haunt- 
ing, atmospheric beauty. 

The war years followed, and the theatre in England was almost 
given over to ephemeral things. Ricketts designed a characteristic ' 
and individual setting for Mr. Masefield’s Philip The King for a 
charity matinée at Covent Garden in November, 1914, finding in the 
Spanish setting an occasion to show again his literally marvelous 
knowledge of a period and a country and its art. Then in 1916 he 
mounted his friend Mr. Sturge Moore’s one-act verse play Judith 
for a production with Miss Lillah McCarthy in the title part. This 
has been confused with his setting of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s full- 
length prose-play on the same subject which Miss McCarthy pro- 
duced at the Kingsway Theatre in 1919; in this he developed his 
| first venture on a larger scale, but the prose-play lacked the fine and 
| rare quality of the poetic one, and drew less attention to what in 
| both cases was one of Miss McCarthy’s finest conceptions. 


His principal piece of work for the stage during the war was in 
the nature of an interlude that gave him special delight. His friend 
Mrs. Penelope Wheeler (who after the war made herself an unique 
position with the company which she organised for the performance 
of Professor Gilbert Murray’s translations of the Greek dramatists) 
asked his help in designing a set of interchangeable costumes and 
accompanying scenery for the performance of Shakespeare by the 
company that Miss Lena Ashwell had organized to perform to the 
British armies in France. Funds were limited—“but I am the 
cheapest dressmaker in London!” he said—and portability was the 
first requisite; and to these specifications he evolved a curtain-set 
which could be adapted to a variety of out-door and indoor scenes 1 
by a central panel or some such salient object as a fountain, and a 
set of costumes that could be used for The Merchant of Venice, 
Twelfth Night, and Much Ado About Nothing. Their salient 
characteristic was an inexhaustible variety of stencilled patterning 
which could make Bolton sheeting look like brocade; this and the 
other processes of manufacture being carried on on the floor of his 
studio by assistants who laughed with him over their exciting task. 
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When the English theatre resumed more normal conditions after 
the war he designed The Betrothal—Maeterlinck’s continuation of 
his own Blue Bird for Mr. Granville Barker; but the mechanical 
romanticisms of that automatic allegory had little appeal for him, 
and the result was not greatly characteristic of his gifts. 

The Betrothal was done in 1921. In 1924 he began his impor- 
tant association with Dame Sybil Thorndike’s management in the 
mounting of Shaw’s St. Joan, Shakespeare’s Henry VIII (1925) 
and Macbeth (1926). These years were the most fruitful of all as 
? regards stage work; Dame Thorndike’s interpretations were at the 
greatest height of her career, and Ricketts’ invention was seen at its 
most fortunate in imagination and inexhaustible variety. Instances 
might be multiplied in all kinds of ways: the stage at two levels 
(with steps), the delicious imitation of a fifteenth century tapestry 
of the story of Pyramus and Thisbe for the court scene, the fantastic 
pageant of court-ladies in head-dresses that fitted as closely as wigs 
(“Not a hair should be seen,” he said, “but if I turn my back at 
rehearsal some hussy is sure to be showing a strand of Marcel wav- 
ing or a curled fringe.”) in St. Joan, or the other tapestry of St. 
Joan’s life which served as the drop-curtain; in Henry VIII the 
festival in Wolsey’s house, the coronation procession of Anne Boleyn 
(white and green with an unseen crowd simply and surprisingly 
suggested by a white and green barrier stretched across the front of 
the stage, behind which the procession passed) and the death-scene 
of Queen Katherine (most movingly and touchingly portrayed by 
Dame Thorndike, with her husband Mr. Lewis Casson as Grif- 
fiths) in a chamber hung with a tapestry of angel musicians, in 
which the final exquisite touch came when it was seen that the 
angels of the Queen’s vision were also those in the tapestry; and in 
Macbeth, set in a wild primeval architecture resembling that of the 
| King Lear mounting, yet differing from it—the scene in England 
being simply indicated by a background of Norman tapestry. 

His use of tapestries of different ages came to him naturally out 
of his great knowledge and sympathy with the art of all times: just 
as the private altar-pieces which he painted, for Philip the King 
and the Dauphin in St. Joan to pray to, might have been (when 
seen at theatre distance) master-works of the two different periods. 

After these achievements, which successfully and finally drew 
public attention to him by his theatre-work, he designed The 
Mikado (1926) and The Gondoliers (1929) anew for the D’Oyly 
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Carte Opera Company. The Gondoliers, done in circumstances of 
private grief and anxiety, is a gay and delicious fantasy-vision of 
Goldoni’s Venice. The Mikado is, as a stage-picture, one of his 
greatest achievements; he brought to it, and put into it, an un- 
rivalled knowledge of Japanese art and of the sources of its beauty, 
and produced something akin to the eighteenth century master- 
pieces of Kiyonaga and Utamaro—a setting that is, in fact, too seri- 
ous and intensive for the light burlesque masterpiece with which it 
has to run in harness; and that would more fittingly accompany the 
grave, haughty beauty of some Samurai legend. Nevertheless, to 
see it is an experience to treasure and desire anew; the opening of 
the first act, all jade and grey, to be suddenly enlivened by the radi- 
ant inclusion of butterfly school-girls, and the chorus of white and 
green and rose bridesmaids in a cherry garden at the opening of the 
second act seem, in remembrance, the loveliest sights ever seen on a 
stage—sufficient reason, in fact, for a deaf man to attend a perform- 
ance of the operetta. 

Between the two pieces he designed and arranged the perform- 
ance of the Poet-Laureate’s mystery-play The Coming of Christ in 
Canterbury in 1928—an unforgettable vision of stately and golden 
immortals in a setting rarely equalled. Then, after The Gondoliers 
came Elizabeth of England when his powers and resources had 
been grievously overstrained; and his death followed—the death of 
a man still young in his art, and with marvellous powers still not 
exhausted. 

In addition to this list of theatric enterprises carried to comple- 
tion, he made a series of opera-designs for his friend the eminent 
singer, Mr. Vladimir Rosing; characteristic designs of his most 
fortunate kind for the Agamemnon and Eumenides of Aeschylus, 
for a translation of Sakuntala (1922) and for The Winter’s Tale in 
a rich Byzantine style (1925). In recent years, also, he worked for 
some time upon a set of designs for The Ring, Tristan and Parstfal 
of Wagner, and for a moment there was a chance of these being 
adopted at Bayreuth; this did not happen, however, and the only 
record there is of them now is a double page of coloured reproduc- 
tions which appeared a few years ago in The Graphic. 

A few years ago The British Broadcasting Corporation issued an 
album of his designs for Shakespeare, in aid of the Stratford Me- 
morial Theatre fund. The drawings for the Shrew, Hamlet, 
Othello and Macbeth (coloured) give a good idea of his general 
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method of design; and the frontispiece, a coloured costume-design 
for Portia (one of the set done for Mrs. Wheeler) is an admirable 
example of his costume drawings. 

The main body of Charles Ricketts’ life-work is in permanent 
media which will ensure his fame lasting as long as any fame can 
last in this world; but his work for the theatre was considerable 
and important, and he put his wonderful powers into it as wholly 
as into any other branch of his work, so that as complete a record 
of it as possible is most desirable in all its supreme beauty. The 
writer of these imperfect pages would like to see them supple- 
mented by other hands; so that from many facets something like a 
complete picture may come into being. 


ANGKOR 


By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


ROAD-shouldered spearsmen moved in solid files 
With plumes upon their heads. The glistening bronze 
Of their smooth bodies and their polished shields 
Through the dense undergrowth of jungle made 
Patterns of shifting movement. Over trees, 
There loomed the huge grey bulk of elephants 
Bearing upon their backs princes who carried 
Wands of command and bows of solid gold; 
Over their heads pink umbrellas swayed. 
In rhythmic gallop, guarding the dense files 
Of steadily marching spearsmen, on the backs 
Of curvetting horses, rode the cavaliers, 
Beating their mounts with curved rattans. The oe 
Of naked feet, the hum of chanted song 
Buzzed through the sleepy wood. Long knotted vines, 
Gorgeous in purple riot, rose to meet 
The sharp green tops of palms. Huge breadfruit swayed. 
Athwart the sea of men, green lizards scampered 
Into the thick scrub, and the sullen tongues 
Of parti-colored insects rasping, clicking, 
Were suddenly still. From the loose swaying boughs 
The monkeys chattered, and beneath, on earth 
The cobra first reared up his flat grey hood, 
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Then dropped it suddenly and slipped away. 

All of the jungle hearkened first, then feared 

These brown men, foreigners come upon this coast, 
Pushing their keels up sluggish marsh-rimmed rivers, 
Crocodile-filled, to burn the rice-fields, slay 

The warriors, plunder the clay villages, take 

The slant-eyed yellow hill-girls for their brides. 
Here they built cities in the wilderness, 

Bringing with them their arts and crafts. They made 
Long-corridored temples, pillared, with smooth walls, ? 
Whereon in endless bas-relief were carved 

| Terrace above terrace, stories of their wars 

f And conquests, with long friezes linked of girls, 

And ships with griffin brows, and charioteers, 

And fables of the gods who churned a sea 

To bring forth smiling Lakshmi on the earth. 

Steep serpent-balustraded stairs aloft 

Led up to rounded towers whereon four heads 

Of Brahma, crowned with lotus-blossom, smiled 

Over the wilderness, shimmering in blue heat. 

Upon them moved the priestesses. Their hips 

Were sheathed in jewelled plaques. Their heads were crowned 

With trembling antennae. Nude their breasts. 

They moved in swaying dance and scattered flowers, 

Chanting old prayers that Himalayan heights 

Had echoed to, a thousand years gone by, 

That Agni might bring them prosperity, 

Or Indra slay their enemies. They made 

A sacrifice of butter, milk, and curds | 

Each day anew within these shadowy halls, 

Bidding the Gods come down and share their feast. | 

But whether the Gods heard not, or if plague 

Broke from the jungle to strike down a race 

Too vital for this soil, nobody knows. 

They vanished, leaving these memorials— 
| Immense and carven babel-wrack of towers, 
Causeway, courtyard, and gate for elephants, | 
Where the fig splits the stones, where crawling vines 
Cover the face of some proud, ancient king 
Whose sculptor died, who knows how long gone by. 
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COMEDY’S MIRROR IN 
ANCIENT ROME 


By EDITH HAMILTON 


y ) dere the curtain rings up for the stupendous drama 
which we know as Ancient Rome, it rises surprisingly 
on a comic writer. He is the first to make his appear- 
ance on that mighty stage. The oldest piece of Roman literature we 
have is a collection of comedies. Only two earlier writers are known 
to us, and of their work a few lines is all that is left. Not only Latin 
literature but our own direct knowledge of Rome has its source in 
comedy. The fact, seldom meditated upon, is a little disturbing. We 
all have our idea of the Romans, implanted by education, by many 
books, an indomitable people stern and steadfast beyond all others. 
It is disconcerting that the fountain head of our knowledge should 
be the very reverse of this. Our notion of the proper beginning 
for the literature of the Mistress of the World would be something 
martial and stirring, old ballads of valiant men and warlike deeds 
with spirited bards to sing them, culminating in a great epic, a Latin 
Iliad. But it actually begins as far away from that as the wide realm 
of letters allows, in a series of comic plays which are avowedly 
founded upon the popular Greek comedy of the day. 

The fact is full of significance for the Roman mentality. In Greece 
literature had its beginnings in songs and stories handed down and 
added to by word of mouth through unknown ages. There was a 
spontaneous desire in the people, the farmers, shepherds, fighting 
men, for imaginative expression, which ultimately took literary shape 
and was preserved. With the Romans it was just the other way about. 
The literary shape came first, across the sea from Greece. The desire 
for expression was secondary, following upon the discovery of an 
appropriate form ready made to hand. 

Roman literature begins with Plautus, writer of comedies after 
the Greek fashion, and what he shows us of Roman life is the first 
glimpse we have of Rome. It is a brief glimpse. The curtain raised 
for him and his successor, Terence, is quickly lowered. When it 
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is raised again a century has passed and the age of Cicero has begun. 

There are reasons why we should account ourselves fortunate that 
comedy was the first curtain raiser. There is no better indication 
of what the people of any period are like than the plays they go to 
see. This is true of all popular drama. It shows the public quality 
as nothing else can. But comedy does more. It must give the audi- 
ence, as tragedy need not, a picture of life lived as they know it. The 
comedy of each age holds up a mirror to the people of that age, a 
mirror that is unique. In Roman comedy we can see vividly reflected 
what the rank and file were like, the every day man and woman, in 
far-away and fabled Republican Rome. The plays usher us into 
the great sphere of Latin influence, mighty in moulding our civiliza- 
tion, direct and all-penetrating as never was that of Greece. Aris- 
tophanes had no followers, ancient or modern. Menander has lived 
only as a shadow in Roman plays. Plautus and Terence were the 
founders of the drama as we know it to-day. 

It is true that the men of learning declare that it is not Rome this 
mirror reflects, but Greece, that Plautus was in fact what he claimed 
to be, a mere translator of the Greek New Comedy. But his own 
statement is a shaky foundation for such a conclusion. In antiquity 
a copyist was thought not less of but more if he copied what was good. 
It was excellent advertisement for Plautus to be considered a repro- 
ducer of the admired Menander. Those who argue that he gave his 
audience foreign folk whose ways were strange to Romans, are argu- 
ing directly against the nature of comedy. It must present the 
familiar. An easy understanding of what is going on is essential. 
Let puzzlement enter or what follows so quickly in its train, dis- 
approval, and comedy is at an end. The audience are not there to 
have their minds enlarged geographically or ethnologically. They 
want to see people they know all about and life lived in the way they 
live it. A stray foreigner acting according to his own foolish foreign 
notions is a capital figure of fun, but a stage peopled with such would 
not be funny at all. 

The audiences who laughed at Plautus’ plays were on terms of 
friendly intimacy with their characters and found nothing “foreign” 
in their ways. Those who hold to the contrary might as well assert 
that Antipholus and Dromio, whose originals are in a play by Plautus, 
are Romans—or Greeks—and not Elizabethans. Shakespeare would 
never have attempted such a feat. The Comedy of Errors has no 
more to do with Rome—or Ephesus—than 4 Midsummer Night's 
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Dream has to do with Athens. Les Fourberies de Scapin follows 
Terence’s Phormio so closely that occasionally the dialogue is a direct 
translation, but Moliére did not fall into the fatal mistake of making 
his personages anything but French. As Moliére well knew, 
comedy’s range does not reach beyond the national frontier, not even 
in our own age of internationalism. Every continental comedy 
transported to us today must suffer a change on the way to make it 
acceptable to Americans. 

Roman comedy plays the same role that all comedy everywhere 
plays. It takes us behind the scenes of history’s stately drama. In 
Plautus’ mirror the curious may see how that austere figure, fixed in 
our minds from early schoolroom days, the Ancient Roman, appeared 
to view when he was out to be amused. 

What do the words Republican Rome call to mind? Discipline, 
first and foremost, then frugality, hardihood, a strong and stern 
people of iron resolution. White toga-ed figures of an incomparable 
dignity; ranks of fighting men drilled to the last degree of military 
precision; an aura of the simple life lived, not quite on heroic heights, 
but at any rate on perpetual battlefields; Cincinnatus at the plough; 
the father who condemned his son to death for winning a victory 
against orders. That is the sort of thing we think of as early Rome. 
This edifying picture is considerably enlarged and diversified by 
Roman Comedy. In Plautus we get the reverse of the shield: the 
senator not in his toga but in the Roman equivalent of dressing-gown 
and slippers; the soldier dispensing alike with armour and dis- 
cipline; dignity, iron resolution, the stern compulsion of duty, the 
entire arsenal of the antique Roman virtues, completely in the discard. 

In the Merchant* a young fellow sent on a business trip by his 
father has bought a lovely lady while away and has just landed, 
bringing her back with him. As he comes on the stage his slave enters 
running, breathless: 

SLAVE 


Terrible—dreadful—awful—awful news—Oh, it’s bad, bad. 
Master (after repeated petitions for something 
clear) 
Speak it out. What is the matter? Don’t dare say, bad news, again. 





* In the following translation, as in all others, the text has been condensed. Very few plays 
lend themselves to quotation. The actors are essential, and rightly so, to any real appreciation 
of them. But even more than most, Roman Comedy would be wronged by a word for word 
rendering. These plays afford excellent scope for an actor but they move slowly for a reader. 
To give the passages as they stand would mean to lose the point completely in any citation brief 
enough to be included here. 
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SLAVE 
Oh, don’t ask me. It’s too awful. 
MASTER 
By the Lord, you'll be so thrashed— 
SLAVE 
If I must, I must. Your father— 
MaAsTER (terrified) 
Father! What? 
SLAVE 
He saw the girl. 
MASTER 
Hell! How could he? 
SLAVE 
With his eyes. 
MASTER 
But how, you fool? 
SLAVE 
By opening ’em. 
MASTER 
Damn you. Quibbling when my life’s at stake. 
SLAVE 
Oh cheer up. Worse to come. 
Soon’s he saw her the old blackguard started petting. 
MASTER 
Heavens! Her? 
SLAVE (snorting) 
Strange it wasn’t me— 
(The two young men go off to try to get the girl safely away, and the father 
enters with a friend of his own age, his next door neighbor.) 
FATHER (very sprightly) 
Come, how old d’you think I look? 
FRIEND (dispassionately, looking him over) 
Decrepit. One foot in the grave. 
FATHER (dashed for a moment, then snaeea de 
Oh, your eyesight’s failing. I’m a boy, old friend—not eight years old. 
FRIEND 
Are you daft? Oh—second childhood. Yes, I quite agree. 
FATHER 
No, no. 
(archly) I’ve begun to go to school, old man—four letters learned today. 


FRIEND 
Eh? Four letters? 
FATHER 
LOVE 
FRIEND (surveying him unsympathetically) 
You in love, with that grayhead? 
* * * - 
(A ppealed to for old acquaintance sake, however, he agrees to go to the ship 
and buy the girl for his friend, and offers until the other can find a place for her, to 
take her to his own house, as his wife is away. In the next act he enters with the girl, 
who seems much agitated.) 
FRIEND 

Come along, my girl. Don’t cry. Don’t spoil those pretty eyes of yours. 
Girt (sobbing) 

Do be nice to me and tell me— 
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FRIEND 
There, there. Just be a good girl, 

And you'll see a good time’s coming. 

Giri 

Oh dear, dear. Poor little me! 

FRIEND 
How’s that? 

GirL 

Where I come from it’s the naughty girls that have the fun. 

FRIEND 
That’s to say there are no good ones? 

GIRL 

No indeed. I never say 

Things that everybody knows. 

FRIEND (beginning to think she is far too nice for 

the old fool next door) 
By Jove, the girl’s a perfect pearl. 

Worth more than she cost to hear her talk. Well, come, my beauty, now. 
Into the house with you quickly. 

GIRL 

So I will, you dear old thing. 


The selection could be duplicated over and over again. Plautus 
loves the senator in his lighter moments. An equal favorite is the 
soldier. In the first scene of his Braggart Captain the captain enters 
with an attendant, Artotrogus, and several orderlies carrying an 


enormous shield: 


CaPTAIN (strutting back and forth, Artotrogus at 
his heels, mimicking him) 

Make ye my buckler’s sheen outshine the radiant sun, 
To dazzle in the fray the myriad hosts that seek me. 
Now do I pity this poor blade (drawing his sword) that idle hangs 
When so it longs to slash to bloody shreds my foes. 
Artotrogus! 

ARTOTROGUS (popping out with a wink at the 

orderlies) 
Here, sir, beside our warrior bold. 

Oh, what a hero! 

CapTAaIN (sublimely reminiscent) 

Who was he—that man I saved— 


ARTOTROGUS 

The time you puffed the foe away as with a breath? 
CAPTAIN 

A trifle really—a mere nothing, that, to me. 
ARTOTROGUS 


Indeed, sir, yes, compared with other feats I know 
(Aside) You never did. (Aloud) In India that elephant— 
My word, sir, how you smashed his foreleg into pulp 
Just with your fist. 
CAPTAIN 
Oh that? A careless tap, no more. 
ARTOTROGUS 
Oh, sir, that other day too when you nearly killed 
Five hundred at one stroke. 
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CAPTAIN 
Ah, yes, mere infantry, 
Poor beggars—so I let them live. 
ARTOTROGUS 
Oh, unsurpassed ! 
And all the women mad about you, simply mad. 
Those two girls yesterday— 
CapPTAIN (very carelessly) 
What did they talk about? 
ARTOTROGUS 
About you, sir, of course. Says one, Is he Achilles? 
Says I, His brother. Oh, the other says, That’s why 
He looks so noble. And then didn’t both of them 
Beg me to lead you past their house like a parade, 
To feast their eyes on. 
CaPTAIN (yawning) 
It’s a real affliction to me 


To be so handsome. 


Such is the appearance of the Father of the State, in history’s grand 
pages the pillar of the Republic’s Majesty, and of the martial an- 
cestor of Caesar’s legions when they are presented in their hours of 
relaxation, from what might be called the point of view of the home. 
The domestic drama which is essentially the drama as we know it 
today, has its direct origin in these Latin plays. The great drama of 
Greece knew nothing of domesticity. But in Plautus the intimate 
domesticity of family life in one of its most impressive manifestations, 
the Roman family, is the pivot, and character after character is shown 
which the theatre has never let go of since. Here is the very first 
appearance upon the world’s stage of the figure so dear to audiences 
everywhere, the Mother, essentially what she is to be through all the 
centuries down to our own, with the white carnation and Mother’s 
Day. Greece never knew her. The Mother, capitalized, was for- 
eign to Greek ideas. But the Romans in such matters were just like 
ourselves and often more so. One of Terence’s good young men 
finding on his return from a journey that his newly married wife has 
gone back to her father’s house presumably because of a quarrel with 
her mother-in-law, is instantly aware of what he should do: 

Son 
Since she thinks it’s not for her to give in to my mother’s ways, 
Says her self-respect won’t let her, it seems clear I’ve got to choose, 
Either leave my wife or mother. A son’s duty must come first. 


FATHER 
Right, my boy. Your mother first. There’s nothing you should put ahead. 


The father has a place even more prominent. What they called 
in Rome the Patria Potestas, the Father’s Authority, was clearly an 
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awful matter. There was no rebelling against it. In Plautus’ Com- 
edy of the Asses a father, much taken with a girl his son is in love 
with, is sitting at table beside her, very jovial. The son, very mourn- 
ful, sits opposite. 

FATHER 
Come, my boy, you don’t mind, do you, if she sits "longside o’ me? 

Son (dolefully) 
I’m your son. I know my duty, father. I'll not say a word. 

FATHER 
Young men must be modest, son. 

Son 

Oh, yes, I know. Do what you want. 

FATHER ( briskly) 
Well, fill up—good wine, good talk. No filial awe, my boy, for me. 
It’s your love I want. 

Son (more doleful) 

Of course, I give you both as a son should. 

FATHER 
I'll believe it when you take that look off. 

Son 

Father, I am sad. 

It isn’t that I don’t wish everything you wish. You know I do. 
But I really love her. Any other girl I wouldn’t mind. 

FATHER 
But it happens I want this one. Come, tomorrow she’ll be yours. 
That’s not much for me to ask. 

Son (wretchedness complete) 

You know I want to please you first. 


But the authority of the master of the house had its limits. Plautus’ 
Rome was the Rome of the Mother of the Gracchi and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that the Roman Pater Familias, weightily endowed 
though he was by law and edict and tradition, might meet his match 
in the determined virtues of the Roman matron. Indeed, that reso- 
lute lady appears to be responsible for the creation of one of the most 
popular characters in literature, the hen-pecked husband. He makes 
his very first bow upon the stage in these plays. 


His sufferings give Plautus great delight. In the Merchant a wife 
returning unexpectedly from a visit in the country, finds a very ques- 
tionable young person very much at home in her house. She runs 
out proclaiming her wrongs. 


WIFE 
Oh, never was a woman so abused as I, 
Or never will be. Married to a man like that. 
And I who brought him two good thousand pounds in gold. 
(Husband enters. Stops and eyes her in great alarm.) 
WIFE 
Such insults. Bring that creature to my house. 
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HusBanpD 


Ye Gods. 


I’m in for it. She’s seen her. 
WIFE 
Heaven help me now! 
Hussanp (feelingly) 
Oh, no. Me, me. I’d better speak to her—My dear, 
You're back? So soon? Well, this és pleasant. 
WIFE 
Who's the girl? 
HUvsBAND (tentatively) 
You saw her? 
WIFE 
I did. 
HvusBAND 
Well, she’s—oh, she’s—oh, damn. 
WIFE 
You're stuck. 
Hussanp (sulkily) 
The way you keep at me. 


WIFE 
Of course, it’s I. 
No fault of yours. (with change of voice) I’ve caught you in the act. That girl— 
Say who she is. 
Huspanp (aside) 
Oh, this is all too much for me. 

In such scenes, of course, the end is always that he is reduced to 
the state of a helpless victim while she triumphs. “Mayn’t I even 
have my dinner first?” one of them pleads when his wife appears to 
drag him home from the party. “I'll see you get the dinner you 
deserve,” is her answer and he follows her unprotestingly. “I kept 
telling you, father, you’d better not try any tricks on mother”, the 
son says smugly as the slaves bring in the food. And with the con- 
trast between the gay dinner table and the dark door-way through 
which “mother” relentlessly drives “father”, the play ends. Perhaps 
the most familiar passage in Vergil is the one in which he bids the 
men of Rome remember that to them belongs the rule of the earth. 
They are to “spare the submissive and war down the proud”. It 
would seem that this high charge was subject to modifications within 
the home. 

The plays leave no possibility of doubt that although public life 
was denied the Roman woman, she could find a very fair outlet for 
her energy in the domestic circle. In the Casina one of Plautus’ 
favorite characters, the true ancestor of Pantaloon, is in love with 
his wife’s protegée and plans to have his bailiff marry her and then 
give her over to him. The wife counterplans with her maid to dress 
up the footman as the bride and take a spectacular vengeance. The 
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maid opens the scene. She comes out from the house in high glee. 


Malp 
No games, I don’t care which, not even the Olympic, 
Are half the sport the joke we’re playing our old man. 
He’s bustling in and out in such a mighty hurry. 
And there’s the bailiff dressed to kill, so spick and span, 
And mistress in her room is dressing up—the footman! 
And oh, the lovely way she does pretend—They’re here! 
(Enter old man. He speaks through door to his wife:) 
O_p Man 
I'll take the bride and groom out to the farm. It’s safest. 
Enjoy yourself here. I’ll dine there. But hurry, please, 
And send them out. Until tomorrow then, my dear. 
(Enter footman dressed and veiled as bride, wife and maid escorting him.) 


MalIp 
Now, do be gentle with this innocent young girl. 
BAILIFF 
Indeed I will. 
O_tp Man 
Go in (nervously, as the door shuts) My wife—is she still there? 
BAILIFF 


She’s gone. 
Op Man (dancing excitedly around bride) 
Hurrah! Oh, sweetheart, honey, flower of spring. 
(They go off, and some time is supposed to have passed before the next scene, which 
discovers wife and maid waiting for the result of the instructions given the footman.) 
Mam (tittering) 
I'd like to see that bride and bridegroom now, I would. 
WIFE 
I’d like to see the old scamp’s face well battered in. 
(They draw back as the old man enters, much dishevelled, tunic torn, all the signs of 
rough handling.) 
O_p Man 
I don’t know how I'll ever face my wife again. 
But there—In I must go and pay her damages. 
(to audience) Would one of you here like to substitute for me? 
(Pauses a moment, then shakes his head:) 1 just can’t stick it. (Makes as if to run 
when enter footman.) 
FooTMAN 
Stop right where you are, old man. 
(coyly) Now if you want to fondle me, sir, here’s your chance. 
WIFE (stepping out, followed by maid) 
Good day to you, fond lover. 
Mal (joining in) 
How did your courting go? 
FooTMAN (sobbing) 
He doesn’t love me any more. 
O_p Man 
Wish I was dead— 


The entire scene could have been played just as it stands by any 
Commedia dell’ Arte troupe. Not a character there that would not 
have been perfectly familiar to actors and audience. 
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La MAvvVaAIsE CONDUITE 


La Compagnie des Quinze found Paris and London audi- 

ences enthusiastic over their production of Jean Variot’s 

| fantastic play in the Commedia dell’ Arte manner, a 

| gay modern adaptation of the Menaechmi of Plautus. 
(Photograph by Achay, Paris) 
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DESIGN BY DONALD OENSLAGER FOR PLAUTUS’S CASINA. 


The designer has adapted the ancient Roman stage 
with its conventional entrances to the uses of the 
modern theatre in this project for the revival of a 
Plautus comedy. A backdrop and two wings, bear- 
ing advertising and similar to those used in modern 
vaudeville, form the setting for the action. The 
architectural designs on the backdrop are adapted 
from old Roman wall paintings. 
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But there is one notable difference between what an audience would 
accept from women in Plautus’ day and in later times. The deceived 
husband, so familiar for so many centuries to the European stage, 
never appears in Roman Comedy. There is no indication of any 
other bar to the activity of the Roman wife but she could not put 
horns upon her husband’s head. No Puritan morality could be more 
unyielding on this point. The fact is thrown into high relief by the 
complete absence of any sex-morality in other directions. The cour- 
tesans are important characters in nearly every play and Terence’s 
most estimable youths have affairs with them which their mothers on 
occasion hotly defend. One of his irreproachable young men, pas- 
sionately in love with such a lady, arranges to share the possession of 
her with a blustering bully in order that his own purse may be spared. 
Familiar characters, too, are the panderer or his female equivalent. 
In Plautus’ Comedy of Asses a lover is raging up and down before 
a house where doors and windows are all conspicuously closed: 


LovER 
Thrown out of doors! That’s the reward I get 
For all I’ve spent upon them. You'll be sorry. 
I’m off to the police—leave your names with ’em. 
I’ll humble you, your girl too— 
(Enter Madam from house, very calm and pleasant.) 
MapAM 
Go right on threatening. Such a state of mind 
Means money down. Get off. Away with you. 
The more you try, the quicker you'll come back. 
LovER 
And all I’ve given you! If I could have her 
Just for myself now, why you’d owe me sums. 
Mapa (cheerfully) 
Oh, you can always have her—on condition 
You give what’s asked—and more than other men. 
LovER 
Be just a little kind. I'll last you longer. 
Mapam (coolly) 
You miss the point. A lover’s like a fish 
Where we're concerned—no good unless he’s fresh. 
Your sweet, fresh, juicy ones,—ah, they’re the men. 
They don’t care what it costs. They want to give. 
To please their girl they’ll give to me, the servants. 
Make up even to my little dog. Now come, (reasonably) 
A woman’s got to look out for herself. 


Such passages, side by side with the idea steadily presented through- 


out the plays, of a sacro-sanct family life, throw a flood of light on 
the kind and the degree of morality abroad in the Republic. The 
Romans were franker than our grandfathers, but their basic notions 
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of what could and could not be done were the same. Strict virtue 
within the house for everyone. Outside, all the pleasant vices for 
the men. 

This hard and fast division of ethics into male and female received 
its final consummation in Rome. The double standard that has been 
the world’s standard for all these centuries since, is formulated, com- 
plete to the last detail, in Roman comedy. The men of Greece were 
dull of wit in this respect compared with the men of Rome. Their 
astuteness did not rise beyond the four walls of the house for their 
women folk, with occasional assistance from bolts and bars, most 
futile of defences as story-tellers the world over have shown. Aris- 
tophanes has many a joke about the way the Athenian women eluded 
them and the husbands they deceived. Nothing of that kind passed 
with a Roman audience. The men saw to it that they were not 
deceived, and the way they did it was a triumph of Roman intelli- 
gence as well as of Roman determination. One of Rome’s greatest 
achievements, which has passed almost unnoticed, was the successful 
education of the women in the idea that their supreme duty was to 
be chaste. The popular story of Lucretia who killed herself when 
she was violated by force, completely innocent though she was in 
reality, the story even more popular, of the father acclaimed a hero 
because he killed his daughter with his own hand rather than have 
her live as the tyrant’s mistress, testify eloquently to the thoroughness 
of the women’s training. Thus disciplined they were safe to go 
abroad and enjoyed a degree of freedom civilized women had never 
known before. But the lesson was taught so cleverly, the idea that 
men’s pleasures too should be curtailed never entered the women’s 
minds. Their conviction of the all-importance of chastity, side by 
side with the conviction that it had nothing to do with men, is a proof 
of what the Roman mentality could accomplish when faced with a 
practical problem. 

The whole matter bears directly upon the Roman character of 
the plays. Plautus’ women, who have so influenced the women of all 
later drama, were never drawn from Greek originals. In the dmphi- 
tryon Alcumena is the model Roman matron complete, and the line 
of her descendants upon the stage is too long to be reckoned. On 
her — supposed — husband’s departure for war she soliloquizes in 
words which recall all the soliloquies spoken by noble women the 
world over when the necessities of the drama require them to be 
abandoned by their lawful protectors: 
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ALCUMENA 
Absent from me 
So let him be, 
If fame and glory come 
With him triumphant home. 
Bear and forbear, 
Make my heart strong, 
Through bitter care 
Days sad and long, 
All this I can endure, all and yet more, 
If I may hear him hailed at last victor in war. 
That prize enough for me. 
His valour’s prize shall be __ 
Mine. What is all the rest? 
Valour is best. 


* * * + 


As she concludes, Amphitryon, her real husband, enters. The circumstances 
are complicated: Jupiter has been assuming Amphitryon’s form while the latter is 
away fighting, and has thus gained access to Alcumena, with whom he is in love. It is 
he Alcumena has just taken leave of. Upon Amphitryon’s unexpected return, Jupiter 
has decamped, telling her he is due at headquarters. When Amphitryon enters she, of 
course, thinks they parted only a few moments ago. In this delicate situation she is 
the perfect Roman lady, indeed the perfect lady of every age and clime. 

AMPHITRYON (entering eagerly, followed by his 
slave) 

Joyfully I greet my wife, my own, my hope, the very best, 

So her husband thinks, of all the ladies that the city holds. 

You are well? Glad I am come? 

ALCUMENA 
O dear. Please don’t. I hate such jokes. 
Why pretend we haven’t met before? 
AMPHITRYON 
We haven’t! 
ALCUMENA (not condescending to notice this) 
Back so soon? 
Weather? Bad news? Or what’s the cause? You told me you were due in camp. 


AMPHITRYON 
Told you? When? 
ALCUMENA 
Why keep on teasing? When? Some time ago—just now. 
AMPHITRYON (fo slave) 
Why, she’s raving. 
SLAVE 
She’s asleep. 
' ALCUMENA 
I? What’s this nonsense? 
AMPHITRYON 
Greet me, dear. 
ALCUMENA 
Yesterday I greeted you. 
AMPHITRYON 
When we made harbor just last night! 
ALCUMENA 
Nonsense. You were here last night and told me all about the war. 
Here we dined and slept together. 
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AMPHITRYON 
O my God! 
ALCUMENA 
What do you mean? 
AMPHITRYON 
She has had her lover here. She’s lost—seduced—my wife no more. 
ALCUMENA 


Sir, you neither know me nor my family. Take care. You will find 
We are not that sort of people. 

AMPHITRYON 

You are bold. 
ALCUMENA 
No, innocent. 

The real dowry that I brought you was not gold but purity, 
Honor, self-control and reverence for the gods, my parents too, 
Love to all my kin, obedience to my husband, serving him 
In true faithfulness. 

AMPHITRYON 

My word, I’m so dazed I don’t know myself. 

Madam, I’ll investigate the matter. 

ALCUMENA 

Dear me. Do, I beg. 


Talk like this is so familiar to us, it is difficult for us to realize how 
new it was in the second century before Christ. It bears the true 
Roman stamp. There is nothing like it in Greek literature. Con- 
scious virtue, noble declamation, a fine gesture—none of that is Greek. 
Where the Romans were all for exalted sentiments, the Greeks were 
singularly matter-of-fact, and this difference is an important reason, 
perhaps the chief reason, why we feel instinctively at home in the 
Roman way and strangers to the Greek. A certain amount of heroics 
is necessary for us. 

Roman sentimentality, too appeals to us, just as the lack of it in 
Greek literature repels. Along with the comedy there is invariably 
in Terence and often in Plautus, a love interest, a pair of unhappy 
lovers, whose troubles find a perfect solution as the curtain falls. The 
girl is always a model of beauty and virtue, the young man madly 
in love with her. They are never touched by any of the indecencies 
the other characters may indulge in; they are never humorous at all. 
The Roman audience wanted both sides, greedy courtesans and easily- 
tricked panderers and senile dotards to laugh at; good, sweet young 
people to sympathize with. 

On the whole, the general impression the plays leave is that they 
were written for fairly decent, sober-living folk, completely moral 
within their homes and even outside wanting nothing decadent. The 
obscenity is moderate, judged by Aristophanic standards. There is 
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a genuine feeling too for justice and fair play, and vice and virtue 
must always have their deserts. Once only Plautus fails to live up 
to this ideal and shows at the end of a play two bad old men enjoying 
themselves with two girls who had begun by making fun of their 
white hairs. The curtain falls on their triumph, but Plautus knew 
his public and was ready with an antidote. There is an epilogue 
holding up to reprobation all the elderly who act like that. 


DROMO DAUUS sIMO QHREMES 








It is a world far removed from Elia’s enchanted “land of Cuckol- 
dry, the Utopia of gallantry, where pleasure is duty and manners 
perfect freedom.” No fancy roams in it, whether to Utopia or any- 
where else; gallantry is undreamed of; freedom is equally remote; 
pleasure of the physical variety alone. It is a sordid place, inhabited 
by people whose standards are at best those of a dull respectability, 
whose ideas are completely ordinary, not to say stodgy. There is no 
suggestion of distinction anywhere or charm. A single sentence of 
Plautus’, perhaps, should be excepted; at any rate it gives one pause, 
it is so strangely unlike the self he shows elsewhere: 

The poet seeks what is nowhere in all the world, 

And yet—somewhere—he finds it. 

Did he himself occasionally wander away from this actual, solid 
world, one wonders, and was it his audience that held his plays so 
fast down to it. 

A good-humored crowd, those people who filled the Roman theatre 
in its first days of popularity, easily appealed to by any sentimental 
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interest, eager to have the wicked punished—but not too severely— 
and the good live happily ever after. No occasions wanted for intel- 
lectual exertion, no flight of fancy, no wit or deft malice; fun such 
as could be passively enjoyed, broad with a flavor of obscenity. Most 
marked characteristic of all, a love of mediocrity, a complete satis- 
faction with the average. The people who applauded these plays 
wanted nothing bigger than their own small selves. They were 
democratic. 

That audience of two thousand one hundred years ago looks oddly 
familiar. The reflection shown in the mirror of Plautus has “nothing 
alien” to us as we watch it. The close family life, and the masterful 
lady of the house, and the elderly man-in-search-of-a-mistress, and 
the nice young lovers—we know them all only too well. We cannot 
feel ourselves strangers to the theatre-crowd that first flocked to see 
them. 

A Roman comedy 200 B.C., a Broadway musical comedy, 1932, 
A.D.—the gulf between can be passed without exertion. Save in 
respect of time only, it is neither wide nor deep. This swiftly chang- 
ing world we must run so hard to keep up with, suddenly looks 
strangely static. 
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RoMAN CoMEDY TYPES ON BROADWAY: 
THE PHILANDERING HUSBAND 


Nigel Bruce as the susceptible husband in 
Benn Levy's Springtime for Henry is a 
typical Plautus character in his intrigues and 
in the fact that he is undeceived throughout, 
though the plot turns quite un-Roman at the 
end. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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ROMAN ComMepy Types ON BROADWAY: 
THE FRIENDLY SERVANT 


Extremes of familiarity between servant and 
master have provided laughter through many 
centuries—in the Merchant of Plautus and in 
Philip Barry’s The Animal Kingdom where 
William Gargan delights audiences with his 
performance as an ex-prizefighter butler. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 























ROMAN CoMEDY TYPES ON BROADWAY: 
THE ZANY 


Buttoonery has changed its costumes, but little 
of its fundamentals since the days of Rome. 
Bert Lahr proves himself a worthy successor 
to all the mad wags who have preceded him 
in the latest Ziegfeld production, Hot-Cha/. 
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ROMAN CoMEDY ON BROADWAY: 
THE ELperty GENTLEMAN 


Henry Stephenson in Cynara 
plays the sophisticated elderly 
advisor who has a weakness 
for the ladies, a part fre- 
quently found in the plays of 
Roman writers of comedy. 























FROM CIRCUS TO THEATRE 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


flowered pantaloons over his tights, the patron presented 

himself as the clown. He and his wife (she had made no 
change in her house-dress) clowned it sufficiently to get the chil- 
dren pleased; then he made his announcement: A seat on the 
benches was thirty sous, and upon a sufficient number of them be- 
ing occupied the show would begin. He was an Italian, the type 
that has appeared in every version of the Strolling Players, with a 
voice that suggested that he might have been a singer; a competent 
actor, too, in usual roles. These pitchpeople had come in wagons 
that were houses on wheels—bright yellow bodies with red wheels. 
The bigger wagon was automotive and dragged the other on. It 
was lighted when I first noticed it; within was a supper-table with 
bottles of wine. A horseshoe of benches had been formed: poles 
had been set up. When I came to the place again the personnel 
were beating on a drum, blowing into a bugle, clashing cymbals to- 
gether. They were three: a middle-aged man who was the patron, 
a woman who was evidently his wife, and a young man. The poles 
held trapezes; there was a platform under them and a carpet spread 
for acrobatic feats. The audience had appeared; they were mainly 
crowded back of the benches, but a few were seated—infants, little 
boys and girls, a mass of grown people. 

It must be an anxious life, that of, these three strolling players: 
rain can put them out of business any evening; the patron was well 
into middle-age and must be getting less and less agile on the 
swings; a chilly evening could bring on rheumatism. The woman 
took care that the men got their overcoats on immediately, and the 
wagon-house showed considerable comfort; still, it was not surpris- 
ing that the patron put a good deal of urgency into his announce- 
ment. There was no rush to the benches, however. 

The main part of the audience wondered why they should pay 
thirty sous when their neighbours didn’t. The patron reduced the 
demand to twenty sous—twenty sous wasn’t much, but he’d let 
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them off with twenty sous for the sake of having the benches filled 
up. He took a plate and went around collecting. 

He set down the plate before his wife who made shrugs of dis- 
gust. She was a Frenchwoman and knew how to harangue the 
crowd before her. She told them what she thought of their mean- 
spiritedness—trying to see a show without paying money. Very 
truculently she went among them with the plate; she drew in 
some more sous. There was a scene over the plate when she went 
back; she was scornfully vociferous while her companion made 
drama of being indulgent in the Italian style. Meanwhile the 
younger man got ready for his performance. On his behalf the 
patron addressed the audience, bidding them remember that the 
sight of empty benches is disheartening to performers, and that 
those who have to engage in dangerous feats have to be put in 
heart—have to have “spirito” given them. 

The young man did his acrobatic feats on the platform to an 
audience hushed on the part of the elders, rapt on the part of the 
children. Carried away by his somersaults and contortions, more 
and more of the audience slipped on to the benches. The patron 
then gave his exhibition. It was on a high swing; it was done to 
a patter that went very well with the audience. “Oh, what we 
have to do to earn a living!” “If my poor mother could see me 
now!”—this as he balanced himself on a ladder across the swing. 
Immediately off the trapeze, with overcoat on, he picked up a little 
saucepan and made his way through the crowd outside the benches. 
“Open your purses for a poor man with a family of twenty-four 
children and a dog that won’t leave him. Something to get soup. 
Something to get macaroni.” 

The hard-fastened French purses were opened this time. He 
must have got enough to have raised “spirito” in him, for when he 
appeared as the clown once more, his face white as an egg, a red 
something that was between a night-cap and a fez on his head, and 
a long black coat on, he was able to do his stuff with zest. But 
now the surroundings and not the piece he performed held my 
attention. 

A lamp burning in the open air showed the white-faced mime 
and lighted up a setting that was in itself spectacular: there was 
the horseshoe of people, all held by an expectancy that came 
through the worn utterance, the worn gestures, the worn intona- 
tions of the player—old women with high black head-dresses or lit- 
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tle white lace caps, their faces filled with lines, their headgear 
alternating black and white; blue-clad fishermen; girls with knitted 
shawls of white and blue; children in all colors, the infants being 
held up on men’s shoulders, and all with the night and the sea 
around them. A very little way beyond the crowd was the high 
brown cross with the Crucified looking over the sea, and alongside 
were ships that were soon to sail with fishers to Newfoundland or 
Greenland, their tall masts crossed by folded brown sails. On the 
other side, open windows high up in houses held people—these 
were like painted groups of spectators. I remembered this setting 
when I had forgotten what the piece was about. 


Afterwards, when I read Plautus in translation I was reminded 
of the scene. These Roman comedies were not produced indoors 
for a more or less decorous audience; they were produced in the 
market-place, with people standing in the sunlight to watch them, 
or seated on a horseshoe of benches, or looking out of windows, 
or mounted on public monuments. For that reason we should be 
more inclined to ask of a play of Plautus’ “Is it good circus?” than 
“Ts it good theatre?” Unless we remember the ring-master and the 
clown we will get no flavor from these whipped-up speeches. And 
unless we have a memory of the circus, Pyrgopolynices, Miles 
Gloriosus, and his parasite Artotrogus will be too tiresomely absurd. 


And that elephant from India, for instance! My word, sir! 
how your fist did smash his forearm to flinders! 

Eh? Firearm? 

His foreleg, I should say, sir. 

*Twas but a careless tap. 


And how about that time in Cappadocia, sir, when you would 
have slain five hundred men all at one stroke; if your sword 
had not been dull? 

Ah, well, they were but beggarly infantry fellows, so I 

let them live. 


In Paris I went to see La Mauvaise Conduite, a modernization 
of a Plautus play produced at the Vieux Colombier. The princi- 
pal male characters wore masks while the courtesan and her atten- 
dants were dressed like bathing beauties who have been brought on 
the scene before they got the whole of their costumes on. The 
masks that the men wore identified them with characters in the cur- 
rent comic strips; their clothes were modern but stylized. The 
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lines were delivered as if the characters were in the circus-ring, and 
the sense of something performed in the open air was suggested not 
only by the water-front represented but by the conduct of the peo- 
ple on the scene; they had the rudeness of gamins. Characters 
belonging to the Commedia dell’ Arte were added to Plautus’ char- 
acters—notably the Doctor who is overburdened with his learning. 

Plautus kept close to the circus, but the characters that our 
comedy thrives on are already in his plays. The Braggart Warrior 
who becomes the Captain of the Commedia dell’ Arte, the father who 
becomes Pantaloon, the slave who becomes the valet, the attendant 
who becomes the confidant, the young lover who becomes Pierrot, 
the Scaramouches and the Scapins are all to be found in his come- 
dies. Plautus, I suppose, took over from the Greek his stock of 
types. He handed them on to the Italians, and the Italians pre- 
sented Europe with them. Then Moliére took hold of three or 
four of them and let us look at the world through their eyes; he 
took them out of the circus and placed them definitely in the 
theatre. 

His people are types, of course. But that is only to say that he 
knew what the writer of the “literary” play does not know—that 
it is the business of the writer for the theatre to take a type and 
enrich it. Characters in plays should be, as actors always are, ani- 
mated masks. The audience must be able at once to identify the 
person on the stage—“Who is he? Who is she? Prince, Dreamer, 
Virgin, Courtesan?” If the dramatist is “literary”—that is, if he is 
not really of the theatre, he will not discover the mask that per- 
mits us to identify and so go with his personae. 
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THE HIprpo_ytus 


The Experimental Theatre and The Greek Depart- 
ment of Vassar College recently united in a produc- 
tion of Euripides’ tragedy, first presented in Athens 
in 428 B.c. The chorus of Troezenian women, in 
an aphrodisiac dance, invoke the goddess to come 
to the aid of Phaedra in her guilty love for Hippo- 
lytus. (Photograph by Margaret DeM. Brown) 
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THe Hipro._ytus 


Professor Philip Davis as Hippolytus and 
President Henry Noble MacCracken as 
Theseus in the Vassar Experimental Theatre 
production of the Greek tragedy under the 
direction of Hallie Flanagan. The masks 
were designed by Philena Lang and the play’s 
technical direction was by Lester Lang. 
(Photograph by Margaret DeM. Brown) 
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WAGNER AND MOZART 


Mozart, by Marcia Davenport. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons: New York. $3.50. 
Richard Wagner, by Paul Bekker, 
translated by M. M. Bozman. W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc.: New York. $5. 

O what extent a biography takes its 

special character from the subject 
matter and, e converso, to what extent the 
choice of subject matter is influenced by 
the special type of biographer, might fur- 
nish rich food for speculation. Certain it 
is that the two biographies which have re- 
cently made their appearance are as differ- 
ent in their methods of approach and their 
handling of their subject matter, as the 
two composers themselves, and a wider dif- 
ference can scarcely be imagined. Mrs. 
Davenport claims that Mozart “exists for 
anyone to know in his voluminous letters 
and his still more voluminous works”, 
while Mr. Bekker claims equally stoutly, 
through the sub-title to his book which is 
His Life in His Work and through the 
entire volume, that Wagner, the man, is 
completely understood and only understood 
from the study of his work; and the author 
points his argument by applying the term 
“expressionistic” to the musical output of 
the Bayreuth Master. He makes a far bet- 
ter case of it than does Mrs. Davenport, 
who gaily departs from her thesis when- 
ever the spirit moves her. But in point of 
fact, the student of Mozart’s letters and 
music has a difficult task to reconcile the 
playful, vulgar, simple-minded letter writer 
with the elegant, refined and altogether 
sophisticated and finished composer. The 
fact that the Mozart biography is written 
by an American and the Wagner biography 


by a German, may explain in part some of 
the varieties of method; but the contrast 
between the two is probably mostly attribu- 
table to the evident fact that Mozart and 
Wagner were such wholly dissimilar types 
of genius. 

Mr. Bekker’s book appeared in German 
some years ago, but has only recently been 
translated into English. It is a closely 
packed, if at times rather dogmatic, narra- 
tive of a rich life. The author never loses 
sight of his premise that Wagner’s life, 
more than that of any other composer, is 
bound up and directly reflected in his 
operas. 

Mrs. Davenport for her part is not at 
such pains to prove her case. She writes 
with a sprightly charm, and if she does not 
give the reader the sense that she is a pro- 
found student of Mozart on the musical 
side, she impresses him with the feeling 
that she is deeply enamored of her subject. 


CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 


Contemporary Drama. American 
Plays, European Plays, English and 
Irish Plays. Edited by E. Bradlee 
Watson and Benfield Pressey. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons: New York. $1.25 


per volume. 
NTHOLOGIES have been so popu- 
lar a form of recent play publishing 
that it is no longer an easy task for editors 
of such volumes to find available plays 
which are adequately representative of their 
period and free of copyright restrictions. In 
both of these respects Mr. Watson and Mr. 
Pressey have been singularly fortunate, 
making their small volumes in red boards 
welcome additions to any drama library. 
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Their collection of American plays contains 
Langdon Mitchell’s The New York Idea, 
Eugene O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones, 
John Howard Lawson’s Processional, Beg- 
gar on Horseback by George Kaufman and 
Marc Connelly, and Sidney Howard’s The 
Silver Cord. Volume IV of the European 
plays holds Tchekov’s The Cherry Or- 
chard, Andreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped, 
Toller’s Man and the Masses, the Capeks’ 
R. U. R. and Pirandello’s Henry IV. The 
other volumes of the series have been chosen 
as carefully and as fortunately; the result is 
an invaluable treasury of modern drama 
made available in good print and binding at 
a very reasonable cost. 


INDIAN DRAMA 


A History of Indian Literature, from 
Vedic times to the present day, by 
Herbert H. Gowen. D. Appleton: 
New York. $4.00. 


ROFESSOR GOWEN devoted three 
chapters of his History of Indian 
Literature to the Indian drama, concentrat- 
ing in that brief space a summary of the 
most recent and accepted data on the sub- 
ject. Hindu drama, as far as the West 
is concerned, is known by one or two names 
only, nor does Professor Gowen indicate 


that any untold riches of dramatic litera- 
ture have been ignored. Some fragmentary 


plays from the second century A.D. in 
which Wisdom, Glory, Firmness and Bud- 
dha himself appear, emphasise the religious 
origin of the theatre in India. These early 
plays present already certain characteristic 
features. They begin with a Benediction, 
and continue with a Prologue in which the 
actors are introduced. ‘There were men 


and women actors in India and in this the 
Indian tradition varies from the Western 
and Oriental custom which forbade the 
stage to women. The main bedy of the 
play was presented in a series of scenes 
in each of which the hero must always ap- 
pear. The plays were written in verse and 
prose, verse being used for the more ex- 
alted and impressive moments. Dialects 
were also freely employed and a number 
of stock characters appeared and re-appeared 
much in the manner of Latin and Italian 
comedy. 

The earliest important Sanskrit play is, 
of course, The Little Clay Cart so de- 
lightfully produced at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse in New York and now fre 
quently to be found in Little Theatre reper- 
tories. It is dated vaguely before 400 A.D. 
which is given as Kalidasa’s period and is 
attributed to a somewhat mythical King 
Sudraka. The greatest playwright of an- 
cient India is, of course, Kalidasa whose 
poetic Sakuntala evokes a vision of van- 
ished loveliness, a delicate stylized grace 
little known in our Western theatre. Pro- 
fessor Gowen gives a skort account of 
Kalidasa’s plays and of those of his suc- 
cessors, indicates something of the stage- 
craft and conventions that surrounded 
them and then goes on to a discussion of 
other forms of literature. His study is a 
valuable outline of the entire subject and 
would make an excellent handbook for the 
student in the theatre who wished to fa- 
miliarize himself with something more than 
the small dramatic literature of that coun- 
try. The non-literary theatre does not 
come within his scope and modern de- 
velopments are on the whole unimportant. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 





GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
LITTLE THEATRE 


Rocky Neck Mass. 





Gloucester, 


13th Season 
July 2—August 27 


Acting ® Production 


Weekly Public Performances 


For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 


112 CHARLES ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


THEATRE i*:§ WOODS 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR e MAINE 


An Unusual Summer School of Acting 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Endorsed by: 
Walter Hampden 
Katharine Cornell 
Jessie Bonstelle 
Iden Payne 
Real Acting: 
9 Productions in 9 Weeks 


Write for Booklet—also ask about 
THE STEP -LADDER 
* 


| oirectors 








302 W. 12th St., N. ¥Y. C.—WAtkins 9-8329 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO ™ THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York, at Riverside Drive 


A COURSE IN ACTING 
TALKING PICTURES 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
AND TELEVISION 
Dey and Evening Classes 
All students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by: 
Eva Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 


Teacher of Alice Brady 














Enroll Now for Spring Term 
Summer Term Begins July 5th 


Write for Catalogue 4 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 


FEAGIN 


JSchootoFt 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting, Play Producing, Teach- 
ing, Directing, Entertaining, Public Speak- 
ing, Musical Comedy, Motion Picture 
Acting, Radio Broadcasting. 
Develops Pessenaticy through training in 
G 1 Cultural Education. 
Childrens’ Department 
Summer Session July 5-August 13 
DAY and EVENING 
Write for Catalogue. 
Room 420 
316 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Tel. COlumbus 53-0926 


ci 



































NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
TRAINING AND COACHING 
for the 
Stage—Talking Pictures—Radio 


Training for Dramatic Teachers 
1932 Season—Jan.-June 


. « Day and Evening Clesses . . . 
Catalogue sent on Request 


July-Sept., 1932 
Summer Travel—Theatre School Tour to 
Principal Theatrical Centers of Europe 
DETAILS SENT ON REQUEST 


254 West 54th Street 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-7289 





ee 
REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 


ASSOCIATES 


Developing a Permanent 
Repertory Company 


HERBERT V, GELLENDRE. 
Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
ELM LEA, PUTNEY, VT. 


Eight Weeks Beginning 

JULY 1st, 1932 
Offers courses including PRO- 
DUCTION, CHNIQUE OF 
ACTING, CHORAL SINGING 
DANCING and PUPPETRY and 

alt B in the Com- 
pany. Development of the Com- 
pany covers three years. 


For further information apply 
Herbert V. Gellendré, 
251 West 72nd St., N. ¥. C. 


A Summer Training Base for the 
Arts of the Theatre 


SIXTH SEASON 


Manhattan Theatre 
Colony 


at Bristol, Connecticut 
(formerly at Peterboro, N. H.) 


JULY AND AUGUST 


Instruction and training in: His- 
tory of the Drama, Stage Craft and 
Decoration, Directing and Acting, 
Stage Diction, Stage Lighting, 
Costuming, Make-up, Dramatic 
Criticism, Playwriting. 


Faculty of Well Known 
Professionals 


Thoroughly equipped workshop, 
studio and two stages. Complete 
productions designed, built, re- 
hearsed and presented. 


Send for illustrated Prospectus 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Mgr. 
152 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 














SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama - Music - Dance 
Not operated for profit 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 20th to July 30th 

Drama: ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG 

General Director of Productions for 


London Theatre Company, a branch of 
Maurice Browne, Ltd. 


Dance: LORE DEJA 
Associate of Mary Wigman, Germany. 


Members of the Cornish Players Touring 
Group are selected from the Cornish 
School of the Theatre. 


Catalog on Request, Dept. D 





Wharf Players 


Provincetown 
Learn to act by acting 


A limited number of students will 

be accepted to study the ART of 

the theatre. 

Eight weeks beginning July first 
For information write 


MARGARET HEWES 
‘'%02 Paramount Bidg., New York City 





The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 


ee CE 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass. 
22nd Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting and Stage Di- 
rection. Professional Company play- 
ing every night. Land and water 
sports. 

Enroll Now for 1932 Summer Season 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
285 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 








COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 


C 0-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Pregucticn—Pantemiene—Seery 
Telling — 8 Phonetics—V oice— 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of iterature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 


mitory. 
48rd Year 
Summer Term June 20 
Fall School Begins Sept. 19 
Address REGISTRAR 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 








School and Studio Directory continued on next page 
































School and Studio Directory cont. 
ERLE ALLE DD LEAT LE LEE LONE LID EE ENE 
KING - COIT SCHOOL Wh t N 
Producers of Vy 
AUCASSIN and NICOLETE aa S e - x 
Ba -sraaeanpescl in theatre building and equipment 
Ages Five to Twelve This department aims to stimulate a closer contact between the tech, 
ACTING-DANCING-DRAWING nicians and manufacturers who are developing new forms of theatr, 
PAINTING-MODELLING equipment, construction and service, and the readers of THeaTy 
Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sun., P.M. & Sat. A.M. Arts who, as indicated by the inquiries sent us concerning lighting 
CHOICE OF TWO CLASSES WEEKLY rigging, costumes, make-up, architecture, sound equipment, acoustics 
Edith King Dorothy Coit and seating problems, are looking for the latest news in all these fields, 
Lillian Shapero Don Oscar Becque 
Peter Mearns Alice Bemis 
a ren ee Invisible Light 1854, there will be 7,000 troops all jg 
October 1932—May 1933 accurate uniform taking part and 4} 
135 EAST 40th STREET A special Ultra Violet — massed bands in the arena. 
New York City CAledonia 5-8995 glass screen is all that one needs to 
create a series of stage miracles. 
Placed in front of a spotlight where Footlight 
TheCleveland Play Ho it absorbs the visible light, transmit- . 
oud oe ting only the visible ultra-violet light, 4 C The Pittsburgh Re. 
Western Reserve this new machine can do almost any- sang ae oe 4 dae ne Poe: OVETCOR 
Universi thing except turn a play from failure with lich og , ge a. associated 
versity to success. Used in connection with Wt footlights by the presentation of | 


a new Pittsburgh Permaflector Foot. | 
light No. 5-A. The efficiency of sil- : 


offer courses leading to luminescent colors developed by Alex- 


Master of Arts Degree ander Strobl, it can turn performers 


black face and then white again with- vered glass reflectors as compared 


Dp wo out changing make-up, it can change — metal or has bee —_ | 
rama and Theatre ordinary dress to prison stripes, it can vw a ut co Wer me 
Enrollment limited to twelve change a setting on a single drop into eS Owe eee ( 


count of the danger of breakage. 
The new Pittsburgh Permaflector | 
Footlight is announced as a new en- | 


two entirely different scenes in an in- 
stant, it can change a human face to 

"aaa L a death mask, as in Death Takes A 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Holiday, in full view of the audience. 

‘ The screens are not too expensive for 

the average installation, but they are 
also available on rental basis for 


For information write 


closed, self-contained, built-in foot- 
light employing individual silvered 
glass reflectors and colored glass roun- - 
dels. It is available in standardized 
7'%4-foot sections, which are placed 




















Frances Robinson - Duff emaller theatres. end to end and bolted together in the | 
“America’s most eminent dramatic coach” usual locations at the stage front. It 
Technical Training in all Branches Costumes is built of 20-guage galvanized iron, 
of Theatric Art for the E heavily reinforced. The individual 
ACTOR - SINGER - TEACHER At the time that a silvered glass Permaflectors are thus 
PUBLIC SPEAKER serial called Chronicles of America safe against breakage and will reat | 
was filmed for Yale University a few _jly carry the weight of the heaviest 
Training for Sound-Picture Acting years ago, it was necessary to design actor who may tread upon one as he 
© and make over 5,000 authentic cos- steps out in front of the footlights. 
SPECIAL INTENSIVE SUMMER tumes and uniforms of the Colonial Access to the incandescent lamps, 
COURSES period in American history. In or- for renewals, is from the front. The 
Write or phone der to make these authentic in rela- individual colored glass roundels are 
Secretary for prospectus tion to the background of house fur- held in place over the mouths of the 
235 East 62nd Street, N. Y. C. nishings, decorations, etc., _each reflectors by spring clips. To get at 
ecctanhen area costume and especially each uniform the lamps it is necessary merely to | 
/ for the American Army was studied remove the roundel. Reflectors are 
} in detail and reproduced exactly. spaced 6” on centers. To these new 
"| Se All of these costumes are now in features the manufacturers have added 


FANNY BRADSHAW the stock of the Eaves Costume Com- a number of others equally prac 














: pany and are ready for active service tical, pertaining to wiring and mainte 
Play Producer—Director in the pageantry and plays being pre- _ nance, which should make the Perm* 
pared all over the country as part of flector of interest to the stage elec 
tedteldual instruction in we George Washington Bi-Centen- trician. | 
nial, 
DICTION 
| Color Filter 
and the [En England, H. and 
SPEAKING VOICE M. Rayne, Ltd., well known as mili- One of the most diff- 
! for stage and daily use tary and theatrical tailors, add each cult details of stage lighting to stand: 
year to their collection of uniforms, ardize is the color medium, “a 
all those prepared for the Aldershot by Stanley McCandless in his Gof 
| DRAMATIC ART Tattoo, probably the largest military sary of Stage Lighting as “any trate 
i spectacle in the world. It is expected parent color filter through which the 
; 15 Park Ave., New York. Ash. 4-7196 that this year, when the main feature rays from a light source pass to color 
4 RRR IRENE + SE ORR NR aE will be the Battle of Inkerman in (Continued on next page) 
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Capitol St 
ED. 


626 Tenth Ave. 





Lighting Book 
Mailed Free 


®@ This latest 92-page catalog illus- 
trates and describes the complete 
Capitol line of theatre lighting 
specialties and includes practical 
information for the director and 
technician. An excellent addition 
to the theatre library. 


The Capitol line includes 
these items and many more: 


Spotlights Dimmers 
Colorwheels Gelatines 
Switchboards Lenses 
Borderlights Footlights 
Scenic Effects Floodlights 


Send us your lighting problems 
Write for catalogue today 


ighting Co. 


New York City 























LARGEST STOCK OF 
Seenery 


and 
Draperies 
IN NEW YORK 
® 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
NEW OR USED 


Cycloramas Ground Cloths 
Draw Curtains Costumes 
Electrical Effects Drops 


For Little Theatres, Colleges, 
High Schools, Private Schools 
and Dance Schools. 


Take advantage of present low 

cost of materials and equip 

your stages or productions at 
one-third previous prices. 


No Catalogue Issued 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATE 


Jrowler 


SCENIC STUDIO, Ine. 
261-3 West 54th St. N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-3681, 5-3692 





What's New.. 


in theatre building 
and equipment 
(Continued from preceding page) 


the resulting beam.”’ ‘Transolene is a 
new color medium which has advan- 
tages which gelatine has not. It is 
not affected by heat and will not dry 
out and crack when exposed to the 
light, neither is it affected by the 
artificial weathering plants with 
which many theatres are equipped 
and which make some other color 
mediums foggy. The colors used in 
Transolene are of very good quality 
and one sheet will outlast many of 
the average type. 


Make Up 


The art of make up, 
one of the oldest of all the arts of the 
theatre, is the newest to receive seri- 
ous attention. In New York the 
Studio of Stage Make Up under the 
direction of ‘Tamara Daykarkhanova, 
formerly of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
has had great success in building up 
the characterizations both of amateur 
and professional actors. In order to 
extend this service to the country, 
Mme. Daykarkhanova has worked 
out a mail order service. By means 
of certain information in a question- 
naire which asks for “your own age, 
complexion, height, color of hair, eyes, 
etc.,”’ and “the name of the play, 
style of the production, nationality, 
age and charateristics of your part, 
etc.,”’ an individual make up is de- 
signed fitted to any specific character 
in any specified play. 


[Eprror’s NoTE:—Theatre Arts is in 
close touch with leading theatre tech- 
nicians and equipment organizations to 
whom requests for further assistance or 
data on a special problem will be re- 
ferred.] 





LITTLE THEATRES 


Send us early word of projects for new 
theatres, additions to old buildings, plans for 
improved equipment. Before you make de- 
cisions, let us put you in touch with the 
best sources of supply. 


We can help you to secure expert advice, to 
avoid mistakes, to achieve more practical as 
well as more artistic results. Often we can 
suggest ways to buy at better prices or on 
better terms. 


Little Theatre Department 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





Write for your copy now 


MAHARAM TEXTILE COMPANY 
107 West 48th Street, New York City 


6 Et ide St. 656 So, Los Rnseles St 
ir SUNRRIR: nn NIN a m 








EVERYTHING you need from a spotlight or 

color wheel to a complete stage lighting instal- 

lation. Dependable products. Reasonable prices 
Prompt service. Catalog on request. 


KLIEGL BROS 


Evectric STAGE LIGHTING CO.. Inc. 


32! West 5Oth Srreer 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 














A new catalog and 
handbook of the theatre 


Comprehensive * 
Settings ° 


Practical 
Equipment 


For the first time purchaseable through 
one organization. More than a catalog. 
Functions of materials thoroughly ex- 
plained. Limited technical language. A 
reference manual. 


e Your CATALOG OF THE THEA- 
TRE” is the clearest, most concise and 
thorough text book on the technical 
phases of stage production that | have 


seen. —Norman Bel Geddes. 


@ Enormously useful to the small produc- 
ing groups ... Concrete information 
and intelligent service.” 

—Kenneth Macgowan. 


e A reference book that should be on 
the desk of every director in the coun- 


try. —Samuel Selden. 


e | heartily congratulate you on your 
scheme for furnishing theatres through- 
out the country with the elements of 

5 stage production. Out of the elements 
you supply, great things may be cre- 
ated.” —Robert Edmond Jones. 


This catalog will be sent free to identi- 
fied producing organizations, schools, 
colleges, directors, teachers and tech- 
nicians in the theatre. 


CLEON THROCKMORTON, INC. 
102 West Third Street, New York City 
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| A SERRE ARENA 
By Theodore 


Komisarjevsky 








a 








THE 
COSTUME OF 
THE THEATRE 


N this volume Mr. Komi- 
Af sarjevsky, internationally 
: known theatrical director, 
has told the whole story of cos- 
tume in the theatre, beginning with 
the very early days and coming 
down to the immediate present. 
It is a book of superb scholarship, 
to be read with pleasure and profit 
by any one at all interested in the 
theatre. The illustrations, col- 
lected from a number of coun- 
tries, and admirably reproduced, 
form an invaluable feature of a 
volume which will entertain and 
instruct the general as well as the 
professional reader. Large quarto, 
bound in buckram, with 42 illustra- 
tions. $5.00. 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


One Park Avenue New York City 





Marjorie Seligman 
The 

DRAMA BOOK 

SHOP, Inc. 


48 W. 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephone 
VOlunteer 5-2091 


ENGLISH COMEDY 
SUCCESSES 


Pauline Sutorius Aird 





THERE'S ALWAYS JULIET 
John van Druten $2.00 
AFTER ALL John van Druten 2.00 
SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY 
Benn Levy 2.00 
THE DEVIL PASSES Benn Levy 2.00 
HOLLYWOOD HOLIDAY 
John van Druten and Benn Levy 2.00 











THEATRICAL, 









SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
oo. 
JR.CLANCY: SYRACUSENY 
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Successful One Act Plays / 
Send for list 


P.0.Box 1441 Hartford. Conn. 





Costumes 


@ OSCAR F. BERNNER 


WIGMAKER . MAKEUP 
Wigs and Beards rented 
Special prices for productions. 
Extra large stock of court wigs. 

Pageants, a specialty. 

Grease paint, powders, rouges, etc. 


List mailed free. 
107 West 46th St. New York City 


COSTUME our show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


- COSTUMES 


EAVES COSTUME COoO., Inc. 
151 W. 46th St., New York 
Costumers to leading Broadway producers 
Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free to managers 
and directors of amateur producing groups. 


“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 
Natural Looking 











5c each and up 
New, Moisture Proof 
Process 
Old wigs made like new 
and moisture proof from 
50c each and up. 
Send for Catalogue A This Style $1.50 each 
Phone CHelsea 3-8340 or $12 per doz. and up 
Rosen & Jacosy, Inc., 34 W. 20th St., New York 








Theatrical Equipment 





RENT FROM BEAUMONT 
SCENERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
DRAPES, PAINTED SETS, ETC. 
Supplying Schools - Churches - Clubs - Little 
Theatres - all kinds of Entertainment on a 
“RENTAL BASIS.” Finest service in the coun- 
try and most reasonable prices. 

Write for Information To 
BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
443 West 47th St. NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone LOngacre 6-5252—5-5253. 


CHARLES It. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFROTS 
Many Little Theatre Stage Directors 
are using Baby Spotlights only for 
lighting their entire cualuatiun, Our 
Baby Spots $6 to $15. Moving Clouds, 
Water Ripples, Ocean Waves, Snow, 

Floodlights, Stereopticons, Etc. 
253 West 14th Street, N. ¥. City 
Tel. CHelsea 8-2171—All Hours 


LUMINOUS COLORS 


that glow in the dark 


hAsl 


For Costumes . S jes . p 


You can produce the same startling luminescent effects 
featured in leading Broadway productions. 
Send for our price list and free folder completely 
describing Luminous Paints and U. V. Colors. 


STROBOLITE CO., 35 West 52nd Street, New York 


T.WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 


or 
THEATRE & STAGE 
445 West 45th St. 











New York 





Unique vacation for girls. 
Intensive training in Talkies & Broadcastin pr 


students for professional positions. Play 
Dancing, Scenic Construction taught. Summer 


cluding Horseback ridi 


line, Mass. 


ng. 





ing. Faculty of p 


Fully equipped 


rofessionals, 


Books Schools 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY | HOUSE PARTY in the BERKSH| 
PUBLISHERS fae Theatre Workshop, Malden Bridge, N, Y, 


directing and teach. 
Little Theatre 


Under Direction Moroni OLsen 


Send 


MRS. LELAND POWERS, Principal 
Dept. A, 31 Evans Way, Boston, Mags, 


for Catalogue 





























SELVA 


MODERN and 


HISTORICAL 


Footwear 


No matter whet your 


requir 


ements—his- 


torical character shoes, 
or modern dancing 
footweer 
Selva. 





consult 


COLONIAL PUMP 


Mail Orders Filled 
Write Dept, “T" 


SELVA & SONS, 
nc. 


Patent leath ith Red 
pant oct Ha sd 1607 Brosduay, 
Background ...... $11 N. Y. 


Toducti 

Sports in, 

F tal dd A. H. 

a” “Directors, AH Low Eometh 

LELAND POWERS SCHOOL” 
of the THEATRE 


Complete courses in acting, 
















: 








STOP . 
STOP . 
STOP . 


oo... 
GO .. 
GO.. 


Privilege . 











ern Cuisine... 
Famous Shore Dinner . .« « 





. . Worrying 
. . Working 
. . Wishing 
& 
to the Seashore 


to Atlantic City 
to The Graham 


.. Library... 


HOTEL 


GRAHAM 


ON BEAUTIFUL STATES AVE. 


AT PACIFIC 


ATLANTIC CITY N.J- 


An unusually Homelike Hotel . « « 
operating on the American Plan 

. making @ specialty of South 
and featuring @ 


Garage 











































University of Michigan 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


Summer Session 
June 27 to August 19 


ACTING 
STAGECRAFT 
DIRECTING 


The Michigan 
Repertory Players 


FOURTH SEASON 


» » Seven Important Plays Will 
Be Mounted in the Beautiful Men- 
delssohn Theatre As Workshop 
for All Students Enrolled « « 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
Visiting Director 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director of Play Production 


ALEXANDER WYCKOFF 
Stagecraft 


Address the UNIVERSITY 
for Catalog 
ANN ARBOR 








PHImELau 














Summer Session 


Summer school curricus 
lum is especially designed 
to meet the requirements 
of teachers, directors and 
graduate students desire 
ing to supplement their 
experience by intensive 
training in the essentials 
of dramatic art; by make 
ing new contacts ; and by 
acquiring a fresh views 
point with respect to their 
own professional probs 
lems, dm Summer school 
students have an oppors= 
tunity to get practical ex= 
perience in a successful 
theatrical organization. 


Faculty of high professional 
standing under personal direc- 
tion of Gilmor Brown. Enroll- 
ment limited. Write the Gen- 
eral Manager for information, 
catalog and complete details. 





Summer session begins July 1st 


| Pasadena Community Playhouse Ass'n 
33 §, EI Molino Ave., Pasadena, C ali fornia 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director 
CHAS, F. PRICKETT, General Manager 


School and Studio Directory continued 
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Franees 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


“America’s most eminent 
dramatic coach’’ 
Technical Training in all 
Branches of Theatre Art 
for the 
ACTOR e¢ SINGER ¢ TEACHER 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 
Training for Sound-Picture Acting 
SPECIAL INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSES 


Write or phone for prospectus 








235 E. 62d St., N.Y.C. RHinelander 4-7900 








The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 


of the SPOKEN WORD 
AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 


On Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass. 
21st Year 


Dramatic Art. Acting. Stage Direc- 
tion. Professional Stock Company 
playing nightly. Land and water sports. 
Enroll Now for 1932 Summer Season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
Address 
REGISTRAR 








PHIDELAH RICE SCHOOL 
Oak Bluffs, Massachusetts 








RICE 











GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
LITTLE THEATRE 


Rocky Neck Mass. 





Gloucester, 


13th Season 
July 2—August 27 


Acting ® Production 


Weekly Public Performances 


For Circular Address 


EVANS 
CUNNINGHAM 


BOSTON, MASS. 


F. M. 
F. D. 


112 CHARLES ST. 


| oirectors 











310 W. 





THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO™@ THEATRE 


73rd St., New York, at Riverside Drive 


A COURSE IN ACTING 
TALKING PICTURES 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
Day and Evening Classes 


All students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by: 

Eva Le Gallienne 
tr. & Mes. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 


Teacher of Alice Brady 





Summer Term Begins July 5th 
Fall Session Begins October 3rd 


Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 








THEATRE ™® WOODS 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR e MAINE 


An Unusual Summer School of Acting 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Endorsed by: 
Walter Hampden 
Katharine Cornell 

Jessie Bonstelle 

Iden Payne 


Real Acting: 
9 Productions in 9 Weeks 


Write for Booklet—also ask about 
THE STEP -LADDER 
e 
302 W. 12th St., N. ¥. C.—WAtkins 9-8329 








PLIES AN DALE ELAINE RRR 
THE CATSKILLS 
(Third Season « ° Haines Falls) 
RIP VAN WINKLE THEATRE 
and ROTARY STOCK 
NOT A SCHOOL—BUT A FEW 
ee ACCEPTED 
ALSO TENT STOCK AT CATSKILL 


B 
THE REPERTORY PLAYERS 
OF NEW YORK 


Will continue during the Summer 
+ 

These companies supply that “professional 

experience’ essential to New York en- 

gagement. 


HALLETT-FRANCOIS, Directors 
103 West 48th Street - - New York City 
sauneumeercenes: 
University Theatre 


University of Iowa | 


e Summer Terms © 
June 10 to July 21 
July 21 to Aug. 25 














Thorough preparation for the teacher- | 
director whose work is in schools and 
colleges. Practical experience in com- 
munity theatre and in studio produc- |} 
tions. Production of new scripts. 


Announced for July, 


TREAD THE GREEN GRASS 
by Paul Green. 











Director... . aap stg .. .E. C. Mabie 
Associate Director. ss eeeeee.Wance M. Morton 
Visiting Playwright (Summer Term)... .Paul Green 


Visiting Conductor (Summer Term) Lamar Stringfield 
High School Players...... . Eugene C. Davis 
Voice and Phonetics... . -Helene Blettner 
Stage Lighting .. Hunton D. Sellmen 
History of Costume. . ..... Luey Barton 
Scenic Design Arnold S. Gillette 
Radio Plays John Wray Young 
Costume Design Mildred Sutherland 
Children's Plays Margeret Mary Young 


Courses lead to A.B. and advanced degrees 








Applications should be filed for 


Fall Term which opens September 29. 
° 


The Department of Speech and 


Dramatic Art 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


IOWA CITY IOWA 
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SEATTLE 


A Summer Training Base for the 
Arts of the Theatre 


SIXTH SEASON 


Manhattan Theatre 
Colony 


at Bristol, Connecticut 
(formerly at Peterboro, N. H.) 


JULY AND AUGUST 


Instruction and training in: His- 
tory of the Drama, Stage Craft and 
Decoration, Directing and Acting, 
Stage Diction, Stage Lighting, 
Costuming, Make-up, Dramatic 
Criticism, Playwriting. 
Faculty of Well Known 
Professionals 


Thoroughly equipped workshop, 
studio and two stages. Complete 


productions designed, built, re- 


hearsed and presented. 


Send for illustrated Prospectus 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Mgr. 
152 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


Announces 


th SEASON 
and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


To study the theatre by direct 
observation of the work of a 
distinguished acting company 
and by the production of stu- 
dent plays » Also individual 
study under competent direc- 
tors » A moderate fee will be 
charged for the season. 





Scene from “LUTE SONG” 
By SmNEY HowArD and WILL Irwin 


The 1931 Acting Company included 
Walter Connolly 
Effie Shannon 
Reginald Mason Frieda Inescort 
Nedda Harrigan Donald MacDonald 
Margaret Wycherly Frances Fuller 


F. COWLES STRICKLAND, Dir. 


Patricia Collinge 
Morgan Farley 


TEN WEEKS BEGINNING JUNE 27 


Apply to 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 
Stockbridge, Mass. 








Drama : Music : Dance 


NOT OPERATED FOR PROFIT 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20—July 30 


DRAMA 
ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, General 
Director of Productions, London Theatre 
Co., branch of Maurice Browne, Ltd. 
Members of the Cornish Players Tour- 
ing Company are selected from the 


School of the Theatre. 


Catalog on Request ........ Apt. 
WASHINGTON 
RRR ILE, LOL RITE. 


D 








COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 
Co-educational 


Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 


Play Production—Pantomime—Story 
Telling — Speech — Phonetics—V oice— 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 


Appreciation of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 


mitory. 
48rd Year 


Summer Term June 20 
Fall School Begins Sept. 19 
Address REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 








THE CORNISH SCHOOL ASSOCIATES 


Developing a Permanent 
Repertory Company 


HERBERT V. GELLENDRE, 


Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
ELM LEA, PUTNEY, VT. 


Eight Weeks Beginning 
JULY 1st, 1932 


Offers courses including PRO- 
DUCTION, TECHNIQUE OF 

CHORAL ae 
DANCING and PUPPE and 
possible membership in a Com- 
pany. Development of the Com- 
pany covers three years. 


For further information apply 


Herbert V. - aria 
251 West 72nd St., N. ¥. C 



























FEAGIN 


JSchootoF 


ing, Directing, Entertaining, Public 
ing, Musical Comedy, 
Acting, Radio Broadcasting. 


Childrens’ Department 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 5- 
AUGUST 13 
Fall term begins October 10 
Day and Evening 
Write for Catalogue. 
Room 420 
316 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Tel. COlumbus 5-0926 
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MERICAN ACADE 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 48 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE JULY 5th to AUGUST 12th 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
ROOM 152-G 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


School and Studio Directory continued on page 509 
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DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting, Play Producing, Teach- 
Motion Picture 


Develops Personality through training in 
Expression. General Cultural Education. 


MY | 
























